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» 
TATIONAL SANATORIUM 
(Bournemouth) for CONVALESCENT CONSUMP- | 
TIVE PATIENTS.—FUNDS are urgently requested to meet | 
current expenses. By order of the yy err 
. G. HEALD, Sec. 
Bankers—Messrs. Ronee and Oo., 1, Pall-maill East. 
Office, 41, Ludgate-hill, E.C 


Ki8e's COLLEGE HOSPITAL, | 


Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn, has no endowment, and | 
is wholly dependent upon voluntar v subscriptions and legacies. 
The funds are quite exhausted, and the Committee earnestly 
APPEAL for AID. The Second Portion of the New Hospital 
is now in full operation, and the Governors and the public are 


respectfully invited to inspect it Mes @ BLYTE, Seo 
HOME for GENTLEWOMEN in 


REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 25, Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury, W.C.—FUNDS are urgently NEEDED to sup- 
ort this Institution, which has proved an unspeakable com- 
ort to many during the last twelve years. 
Treasure —The Hon. A. BESRAIED, MP., 1, Pall-mall 


Sub- opr Te Rev. MIGHAEL ww. a yeaa 
M.A., All-Hallows the Great and Less, E.C. 
ALFRED J. BUSS, Hon. Sec. 


N UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Read- 
ing Rooms in every part of the country, are supplied from this 
extensive Librar. = a constant succession of New and 
Choice Books on 

Two or three tamilies in any neighbourhood may unite in 
one subscription, and obtain constant — of the best 
works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
= higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or 








ela 
Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at pre- 
sent in Circulation, with Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale, will be forwarded postage-free on applica- 
tion. 
CHARLES EpwarRD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and 
New-street, Birmingham. 


vr 
@CIENCE and ART DEPAR’ TMENT of of 
the COMMITTEE of COUNCILon a case South 
Kensington.—PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS in LEMEN- 
TARY DRAWING, canletbel by the Science aa Art De- 
artment, will be held, at the latter end of March, at the 

—_ Schools of Art at Queen-square, Bloomsbury (Female 
School). 
pepar ys Yeam-atesst, Wilmington-square. 
wambeth—Princes-road. 
Hampstead—Dispensary-buildings, New-end. 
Rotherhithe—Deptford-road. 

St. Georges’ -in-the-East—Cannon-street-road. 
St. Martin’s—Cartie-street, Long-acre. 
St. Thomas’ Charterhouse—Goswell-street. 
South Kensington—Cromweil-road. 
Spitalfields—Crispin-street. 
Westminster—Vincent-square. 

These Examinations are open to all persons without dis- 
tinction. Persons who wish to be examined must send tothe 
Secretary, Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
on or before the 12th March, their names and addresses, and 
the name of the District School to which they desire to come 
up for examination; and state the subjects in which they are 
prepared to be examined Due notice will then be given of 
the precise time of examination. 

Schoolmasters or Mistresses, or Masters of Schools of Art 
wishing to have several of their Scholars examined are re- 
quired to furnish the number who will attend for each subject 
of examination, and the grade of Examination. 

No person will be admitted for examination who has not 
previously made application. 

Schoolmasters, Mistresses, and Pupil Teachers must attend 
either at St. Martin’s or South Kensington. 

Drawing Paper and Examples will be provided by the 
Examiners. The Candidates must bring Drawing-boards 
Pencils, and Instruments. 

By ‘Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 

March 1, 1862 








| till 4, and 7 till 10. _Admission 1s.; Fridays, 2s. 6d. 











THE PRESS. 
j ANTED, LITERARY EMPLOY- 


MENT —to make Digests of Literary Matter, Review 
Poetry, Religious Books, Novels, and any form of light 
literature—by a University man, graduate in honours. 

Address “Rt. S. D.’ one We. 10, Wellington-street, 
tran 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 
as gentleman of ability and experience. the Editor of 
a Monthly on who would write Reviews, &c., on 
Teasonable term 
Address “ H. oa iv (No. 605), 10, Yana. street, Strand, 
London, 


nae PRESS.—A gentleman of extensive 


experience as a journalist, in both the Metropolitan and 
Previncial press, is open to an ENGAGEMENT to contribute 
Leading Articles, Letters on the Topics of the Day, Literary 
Reviews, &c. Specimens of style, &c., sent if required. 
Address “H. N, (No, €06), 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. — A 


Gentleman of long experience as a Writer for the Press, 
and at present Sub-editing a Daily Paper, is desirous of 
meeting with an ENGAGEMENT as above. He has been a 
tesident for many years in Paris, is familiar with the current 
. a politics, and has good sources of information open 

Address “ 








Dera,” care of Mons. Roques, Stationer, 51, 
High Holborn, London. 


[THE PRESS.—To be DISPOSED OF, 


pant peomlaing NEWSPAPER PROJECT in thecountry, ‘m.. 


‘Apply, og Mt. T.,” Post- romtice, Newington-causeway, S§.E., 
4on 


Toa AUTHORS.—A Reader at the British 

ti Museum, of much literary experience, is willing to under- 

ne Coliecting Material, Copying, or Making Extracts for 

iftevoire - Editors. Terms moderate. French and German 
i? 


“G, L.,” 11, Eversholt-street, Oakley-square, N. W. 








THE ARTS. 
| VESUVIUS, Torre del Greco, and the sur- | 


rounding Sor! fully delineated in BURFORD'S 


PANORAMA of NAPLES, Leicester-square. Daily from 10 


OCIETY of FEMALE ARTISTS.—The 


SIXTH EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this pany 


| isnow OPEN daily, from 10 t:ll 5, at No. 53, Pall-mall. 


E. DUNDAS MURRAY. Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.— | 
The GALLERY forthe EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the W vORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN daily, from 10 
till 5. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NIC OL, Sec. 
HE FEMALE SCHOOL of ART.— 
JAMES DAFFORNE, Esq.. Assistant Editor of the 
it Saree will DELIVER a LECTURE on the * POETRY 
f ART,” in the Lecture Room, 43, Queen-square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY next, MARCH Iith, at 7.30 p.m. 
Admission tree, by cards to be obtained at the School, of 
LOUISA GANN, Sec. 











COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
| LESsons i in HEBREW, according to an 


easy method, which a loug experience has prov ed success- 
ful, si en to beginners and adults at their own residence. 
dress Mr. J. LEves. 48, Great Russell-street, opposite 
_the British h Museum. 


| A ‘A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double 

First Class-man at Oxford, and late Examiner at the 

India House. RECEIVES into his house, a few miles from 

| London, PUPILS for the Army, University, Civil Service, &. 
Rev. Dr. GILEs, Harmondsworth Vicarage. Middlesex. 


r oO 
ESHER, SURREY.— The SONS of 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE. 
and INDIA, , by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c. ; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms ‘according to age and 
requirements. 


HE REV. GAGE EARLE FREEMAN 


M.A. (whose son, 12} years old, lately was first in the 
Uppingham Scholarship Examination, value 70/. a year for 
oe 5 will receive TWO PUPILS, between the ages of 
San 13. He will be glad to make arrangements for Easter or 








References to the Head Master of Uppingham 





MUSIC. 
HE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Fourth Season, 1862.—The FIRST ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
evening, March 12. Notice.—To commence at Eight o'clock 
precise ys instead of Half-past Eight. Doors open in Regent- 
Street and Piccadilly at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

CHARLES SALAMAN, ‘Hon. Sec. 
N ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY begs to 
announce that her MEETINGS for SINGING CON- 
CERTED MUSIC (for Ladies only) will be held on every 
Monday and Thursday throughout the season. 
Particular can be obtained at Madame SaIntTon-DoLsy's 
——- where the Meetings take place.—5, Upper Wimpole- 
street, 


NV SAINTON begs to announce that his 
Wi. ANNUAL SOIRE ES, for the Performance of Classical 
Chamber} Music, will take ‘place at his residence, 5, Upper 
Wimpole-street, on the following dates, at half-past Eight 
o'clock : Tuesdays, March 4, 18, April 1, and Wednesday, 
April 23. Execntants—Messrs. Sainton, Pollitzer, Doyle, 
Webb, “Paque, and Piatti. A Pianist of eminence will appear 
on each occasion. 

Subscription for the series, One Guinea and a Half; for a 
single Soirée, Half a Guinea; to be had of M. SainTon, at his 
resi idence, and of the principal Musicsellers. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, " Covent- 
garden.—Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison. 
Last Week but One of the Season.—Fifth Week of the 
triumphantly-successful New Romantic Opera by Benedict. 
On MONDAY, March 10th, and during the week (Saturday 
excepted), will be presented the new original OPERA, in 








| THREE ACTS, entitled 


“THE LILY OF KILLARNEY.” 

The libretto by John Oxenford and Dion Boucicault, and 
the music by Jules Benedict. Messrs. Santley, Henry Haigh, 
E. Dussek, Patey, Lyall, Wallworth, and W. Harrison ; Miss 
Jessie McLean, Susan Pyne, Topham, and Miss Louisa ‘Pyne. 
Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

After which, Scenes from GULLIVER. Terminating with 
the grand Transformation Scene. Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne. 
Principal Danseuse, Mile. Lamoureux. 

Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. Places booked without 
charge. Commence at 7 

On SATURDAY. March 15th, Mr. W. HARRISON'S 
ANNU AL BENEFIT. 


YOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent- 
garden.—Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison. 

MR. W. HARRISON respectfully announces that his 
ANNUAL BENEFIT will take place on SATURDAY, March 
15th, when (by particular desire) will be performed, first and 
only ae this season, Balfe’s Popular Opera THE ROSE OF 
CAST 

After w hich will be produced an entirely New and Original 
Operetta, entitled COURT AND COTTAGE. The libretto 
by Tom Taylor, the music by F. Clay, Esq. 





Parsons, at the box-oftice, which is open daily from 10 till 5. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 


Public Sales of Pictures, Books, Plate, Jewellery, Object of 


Art, &c., &e. 
DROWN and MACINDOE (Established 


in Glasgow for fifteen years) beg to intimate that a 
LONDON HOUSE has been OPENED by them at 34, King- 
street, Covent Garden, (first door west of the Garrick Club,) 
where Mr. Brown will be constantly in attend ance, for the 
purpose of conferring = parties who may wish to consign 
Property for PUBLIC or PRIVATE SALE to either of the 
undernoted E sabiiaivesoats 

BROWN, MACINDOE, and BARTON, Fine Art Gallery 
and General Auction Mart, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 

BROWN, MACINDOE, and CAMPBELL, Fine Art Galiery 
and General Auction Mart, Vincent-street, Glasgow. 

N.B. At the Gallery in King-street. B. and M. receive 
Pictures, and other Works of Art, for Exhibition and Private 
Sale. They will also execute orders to Purchase for Collectors 
on commission; make up Catalogues and Valuations of | 
Pictures, &c. 


O the CLERGY, LITERARY, and 
SCHOLASTIC GENTLEMEN, and AMATEU R COM- 
POSERS, who require single or a few copies only of their 
works, the cheapest method adopted either by Hand-copying, 
Facsimile, Lithography, Engraving. or Letterpress Printing. 
Estimates and Campion forwarded from JOHN LANE'S 
Printing and Stationery Works, 49, King-street, and 1a, 
Princes-street, Westminster, S.W. Charts, Diagrams, &c., 

















for Educational purposes, printed and published for theauthor. 





Stationery best quality, at lowest charges. 


Private boxes, stalls. and places can be obtained of Mr. | 


and other eminent scholars. 
For terms, &ec., address at the Field Office, 346, Strand, W. Cc. 





WICKENHAM SCHOOL, Middlesex.— 
The Messrs. PALMER receive a limited number of 
PUPILS, to prepare tor mercantile and professional pursuits 
and the public examinations. Situation most healthy; diet 
unlimite Terms moderate. Resident French master. 
For Prospectus apply to CLAYTON PaLmeER, LL.D., L.C.P., 
Twickenham. | 


A YOUNG LADY, specially tra trained for 
tuition, DESIRES a SITU ATION in a family where 
superior qualifications in French, German, and music, as also 
arithmetic, Latin, and Greek, would meet with due —- 
tion. The lady would undertake to prepare thoroughly one 
or two boys for the public schools. 
ee oy in the first instance to be addressed to 
"" post- -office, Streatham Common, 5. 


7 OLBEACH FREE SCHOOL. — The 
HEADMASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT 
at Lady-day next. Very smal! salary, but good house and 
garden. Candidates must be B.A. of Oxfo rd or Cambridge, 
and may learn further particulars from the head master, 
a 1e Rev. T. W. RicHARDS, M.A., Holbeach, 


~ 

ANE EDUCATED GENTLEWOMAN is 
REQUIRED as GOVERNESS and LADY HOUSE- 

KEEPER™ to take charge of four little children. Preference 

will be given to one who has had experience in teaching 

music, singing, and French. 

Address, stating references, age, experience, qualifications, 

salary, &c., to * Box 49,"" Post-office, Doucaster 


ROOKE'S CHARITY, -THORNE.— 
SCHOOLMASTER WANTED. Notice is herby given, 
that the Trustees of Brooke's Charity School, at their Meeting 
to be held in the Court House at Thorne, in the county of 
York, on THURSDAY, the 10th day of APRIL next, will pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a MASTEK of the Schowl, who 
must be a member of the Church of England, and will be 
required to afford instruction in the principles of the Christian 
Religion, Keading, Writing, Arithmetic, History, Geography, 
Book-keeping, Land Surveying, Drawing, Singing, and such 
other branches of education as the Trustees may trom time to 
time direct, so as to give the boys a sound, moral, religious, 
and usefal education. 

Ten poor boys will have to be educated free of cost. 

In addition to a suitable residence, the Master will receive 
a fixed stipend of 70/. per annum, and also half the Capitation 
Fees mentioned in the scheme regulating the Charity. 

Candidates for the office are invited to forward their appli- 
cations, accompanied by testimonials as to character and 
competency, to me, not later than Saturday the 22nd of March 
next, but no candidate is to attend on the day of election, or 
at any other time, unless officially written to for that purpose, 
and parties so invited cannot be reimbursed travelling or other 
expenses, ore compensated for their loss of time. 

The appo: ment will be subject to the sanction of the Court 
of Chancery, ind the person appointed must be prepared to 
enter upon his duties on the lst of July next. 

B™ order, 
WILLIAM LISTER, 
Thorne, Jannary 29th, 1362. 


ADIES SCHOOL to be DISPOSED OF. 
The pr .cipal of a genteel Ladies’ Boarding School, of 
many years’ standing, in an important cathedral town in on 
of the Midland counties, wishing to retire from the profession, 




















Ylerk to the Trustees. 


is desirous of finding acompetent Sl » CES 
For terms apply by letter to * }. BR,” *Post-office, 
‘stourbridge., 


S USEFUL COMPANION.—A young 


4 lady, accustomed~ to superintend domestic a 
ments, is desirous ora SITU ATION in the above capacit; 
Address “ Ac Z.,"' 10,.W ellington-street, Strand. Ww.C 


}{OUSEKEEPER to a Widower, or an 


| Invalid Lady or Gentleman.—A widow, of the hi = 

| respectablity, will be happy to meet with a SITUATION 
above, and would not object to take the entire Charge Of 

Only a sinall salary required. 

dress “L. E.,"’ 11, Wood-lane, Highgate, N. 


| TT. COLLE@TORS of AUTOGRAPHS, 
&c.---The Advertiser having an immense Collection 

of DUPLICATE AUTOGRAPHS of eminent PEKSON- 
AGES, from 1600 up to the present time, as franks, signa- 
tures, Jetters, and documents, would be glad to EX¢ HANGE 
thesame with any gentleman for others of similar valug 











one or more opr ag 


list of their duplicates, and to set d the m tod. _ B 
DEN, 77, High-street, Lincoln, who wiil send a list 
to select in exchange. 


Just published, price 12s. 6d., bevilled boards, extra td 









Parties desirous of exchanging are requested to maa any 





FACSIMILE AUTOGRAPHS? [ | joe fi 


7 al 
< 
a 


London: TaLLant and Co. Manchester: ai edd, 
Oxford-street, Lincot n: J. E. BRoGpEN; or 1 rueaaey on 
this paper. pany) . 


af 
] 
a 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
—--e— 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following A point- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
istry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
rs will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
t of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
IsTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
e— AY yplicants by letter should quote the number of the 
x"’ in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 
—_>———_ 


RENCH and MUSIC MASTER (resident) 


required immediately in a boarding school for young 
gentlemen qualified for the post. He must understand “class- 
singing, play the piano and cornet & piston, and take play- 
ground surveillance with the other master. Address, inclos- 
ing two stamps, Box 5498, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. w.C, 


A) man required, 


graduate in mathematical honours. No applications need be 
made to those who cannot enter into all High Churchman ship 
inv ives; substantiative references must be given from 
lergymen. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5500, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 







Re 











MAS TER, for dele and mi 1athematics, in in 
a school ‘pear London. Must be thoroughly compe- 
tent. Stipend 100/. per annum, with board and lodging. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 5502, 10, Wellington-street, 
ao 2 ae ae 
NON-RESIDENT TUTOR required for a 
az first-class school, 30 miles from London. French or 
yerman preferred, but if an Englishman, he must bethoroughly 
conversant with these languages and drawing. The appear- 
ance and manners of a gentleman essential. Salary about 
1001. Duties not arduous. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 5504, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 





JRECENTOR, for a Presbyterian Church. 

Salary 20/. perannum. Applications in writing, accom- 

panied with testimonials of character and ability. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5506, 10, Wellington- street, W. Cc. 


ECOND MASTERSHIP. The trustees 


of the grammar school of King Edward VI., at Morpeth, 
will proceed to appoint a Second Master on Monday, March 


7th, at a. am. Must be a member of the Church of 
England. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5508, 10, 
Wellingt« n-street, Strand, W.C, 

SSISTANT MASTERSHIP, for a gra- 


+ Guat e of Oxkc ord or Cambridge, for a coliege in Scotland. 

Junior French and classics. No ace ommodation for a married 

man. Salary 1407. board and lods ging. Address, inclosing 
stamps, Box 5510, 10, Wellington-street Strand, Ww.c. 


SSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER re- 


oS quired at once. A graduate of Oxford, or a scholar 
f his college, preferre Stipend 100/, per annum with rooms 
and board. | Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 5512, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ASSISTANT MASTER, an Englishman, 
rs required in a school. Qualifications French and good 
r He must be fully cor neral routine 
State age, terms, d incl as two 
14, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. c 




















stamps, Box 551 


GOVE SRNE SS i in a sc ‘hool, Somerset shire. 


ied t to teach English. French, music, drawing, and 
hool routine, Salary : sf perannum. Satisfactory 
ences required. Address eed two stamps, Box 
6, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 








XOVERNESS, thoroughly practical, wanted 

immed ia for a young ladies’ school in the country, 
ders and those more advanced in English and 
! Address, inclosing two 


y and a $8. 
518 10, Wellingt on-street, ws. 





telv 






lars 





— 
OVE 

aay ne xt, to tea 

the globes. Address, 
Weilington-street, Strand, 
GeV ERNESS for 


She must be a sound « 
vetween 25 


RNESS for a ladies’ school, at Lady- - 
h English, arithmetic, and the use of 
inclosing two stamps, Box 5520, 10, 
W.C. 

a clergyman’s family. 
harchwoman, with good health, 
person and good pianist 





and 35. <A superior 








ation is very healthy and pleasant. Address, inclosing 

stamps. Box 5522, 10, Wel lington-str ~eet, Strand, W.C. 
PARISIENNE, Wanted in "May, “for a 
xct ladies’ school, at a fashinable Scotch watering- 





lace, a French lady, to assist in teaching her mother tongue. 
Must speak purely, be well principled, and possess lady! od 
manners and appeara 4 knowledge of music a r 
mendation. Address, sing two stamps, Box 5. 10, 





lo 
Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c 


re HOOL MISTRESS (irained) f for a mixed 


linac nuntry vi She able to play 





lage. must be 


he or san when required. Salary 401, house and garden, and | 
the children’s pence. Address, inc rsing two stamps, Box 
5526, 10, Wellin zton-stres t, Strand, Ww 


a ‘mixed school 
ificated and personally 
ons’ pence, g yod house, 
er in first 
Box 5528, 10, Wel- 


\ ISTRESS required for 
~ in Warwi kshire. ti 
pions. Salary 101. with 1 
partly furnished), garden 
year. Address, 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ISTRESS, for a 
* n the county of Norfolk. 
and other particulars. Address, 
5630, 10, Wellington-s , Wc 


\ ISTRESS, Trained and ixperienced. 
+ Required for a Church of England girls’ school, in the 
ountry. One capable of teaching singing and plain useful 
needlework preferred. Must be of a pious mind. Address, 
nclosing two stamps Box 55 553 2, 10, Wel lington-street, W.C. 


W respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, _Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facili 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best st 
moderate charges. ‘ 
London ; 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Must be 










and coals. 
ine losing two stamy 8, 





mixed village school 
State age, salat ry desired, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 


















‘OOD- ENGR. AVING.—Mr. GILKS 





ATHEMATICAL MASTER. A gentle- | 


who is a strict High Churchman, and a | 





i including two stamps, Box 10,405, 10, Wellington-street, W. _W.C. 





al. There is a French governess in the house, and the | street, 


|} perienced in ‘teaching. 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Gratuitous EpvcaTionaL Recistry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice. —Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“* Box ” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


—— > — 
S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


MASTER, by a graduate of London University and 
mathematical prizeman of King’s College. Seven years’ ex- 
perience in a grammar school and three years in another 
school near London. Salary about 1002 Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,403, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, Ww. c. 


A’ CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


MASTER, by a student of Trinity College, Dublin, in a 
school or private family. For further information, address, 








S NON-RESIDENT TUTOR in a school 


or Senate by aB.A., graduate in classical and mathe- 
matical honours. Age 32., several years’ experience. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10,407, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S RESIDENT or NON-RESIDENT 


4 tutor in agentleman’s family, by a member of the Uni- 
versity ot Oxford, who has passed his final Classical Exami- 
nation. Aged 23. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,409, 
10, WwW ellington-street, Strand, Ww. Cc, 


S RESIDENT MASTER or © otherwise, 
by ‘a German gentleman, Ph.D. of the University ‘of 

He is fully competent to teach the higher classics, 
junior mathematics, and French (acquired in Paris), German, 
and Italian. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,411, 
10, W Ww ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S SCHOOL or FAMILY TUTOR, by a 

French gentleman, teaching his own language, German, 

and Drawing in every style. He has exhibited at the Royal 

Academy of Arts. References unexceptionable. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, - Box 10,413, 10, Wellington-street, W.c 


S TUTOR, (travelling) by a member of 

the University of Oxford. Age23. He has passed all 

the Classical Examinations, and is experienced in preparing 

gentlemen for the ae and the army. Terms 125/., and 

travelling expenses, &c. Address, on two stamps, Box 
10,415, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S TUTOR in a 


Berlin. 








in a nobleman’s or gentle- 

man’s family, or to travel, by an Oxford man and Ex- 
hibitioner of a public school. First-class testimonials will be 
aflorded. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,417, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand , W. Cc. pie <e 

S TUTOR, for classics and mathematics, 

4 in a good school, by a graduate of Oxford, in holy orders: 
aged $1. Acquainted with thorough educational routine, and 
well recommended. Ten years’ experience in the London col- 
legiate schools. A firm disciplinarian and successful teacher. 
Salary no object. Address, a two stamps, Box 10,419, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.( é 


<omrrr 
AS TUTOR (resident. or non- n-resident) ir ina 
< school or family, near London, if possible, by the son of 
aclergyman of the Church of England, of six years’ expe- 
rience. Salary 597. resident, 957. otherwise. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 10,421, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


AS ASSISTANT MASTER, &e., by a gen- 
. tleman, aged 32, who teaches elementary Latin and 
French. English subjects generally. Plain and ornamental 
penmanship, arithmetic, ye book-keeping, &c. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10,423. 10. Well ington-street, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT MAST ER ina collegiate 
se or grammar school, or tutor in a good family, by a 
single man, age 22. and a good English churchman; under- 
stands classics, Freneh and the ‘commercial courses, &c. 
Would not object to a moderate salary. Address inclosing two 
star =. Box 10.425, 10, Well ington-street, Strand. W.C. 








S ASSISTANT MASTER in a Se school, he 


a will undertake English. Parisian French, snd junior 


S FAMILY GOVERNESS to children 


under 12 years, in Middlesex or any of the Eastern 
counties, by a lady, aged Well versed in the usual 
branches of a solid education, with French and music. Salary 
desired 251. Address, indinting two stamps, Box 10,443, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in a family 


where the children are under 14, by a lady aged 20, who 
teaches English, music, French (acquired in France during a 
residence of two years), drawing, and the rudiments of Ger. 
man. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,445, 10, Welling. 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 





AS} NURSERY GOVERNESS or ASSIS- 

TANT in a preparat>ry boys’ school, by a lady, aged 21, 

to undertake English and French thoroughly. Salary desired 

201. to 25. perannum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
10,447, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c. 


AS NURSERY GOVERNESS, by a young 
lady. 


aged 19, to teach sound English, music, fand 
singing. No preference for locality. Salary desired 14/. per 
annum. Address, — ga two stamps, Box 10,449, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, V 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS, by a young 


lady, competent to instruct in English, with the rudi- 
ments of music, where the children are young. No objection 
toafarm-house. Terms moderate. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 10,451, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A S NURSERY GOVERNESS by a young 

lady. aged 29, to educate two or three children, and take 
charge of “their wardrobes. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 10,453, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Pa 
PECTACLES FOR ALL _ SIGHTS, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, MAGIC LANTERNS, 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, &c.—Fine Steel Spectacles, with 
real Brazil pebbles, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.; ditte best glasses, 
4s. 6d. Country residents suited by stating age, &c —Com- 
pound Microscopes, with three powers, 2ls.; powerful Pocket 
Telescopes, 10s. 6d. and 21s.; ditto, and for showing Jupiter's 
moons, &c.. 4} inches long, 42s. Descriptive Catalogues of all 
the above for one stamp. Post-office orders payable (Upper 
3aker-street) to BERNARD DAVIS, 430, Euston-road, 
Regent’s-park, Optician to the Ophthalmic Institutions. 
N.B. The celebrated powerful 21s. Opera Glass is only to be 
obtained at this establishment. 


’ re 

EORGE SMITH, Wine Merchant, 

86, Great Tower-street, 9 and 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
able stock of oid bottled PORTS, of various shippers and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick, of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick, and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “Six Vintage’’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,"’ of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on payment. Price I Lists free on application. 


RELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 
Warehouse, 42, Sanne. i Manufactory, Holland- 
street. 


’ 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT_ FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS, — Shippers, Country 
Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices. 
—T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland- street. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
. 2 2° COCOA 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeeopathic Cocoa). 
































or 








The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigorating 
power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption 
as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each packet is 
labelled * James Epps, Homeeopathic Chemist, London.”’ 2lb., 
3lb., and llb, Packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb., by Grocers every- 





r itin, arithmeti¢ *, &c. Salary desired 25/. yearly. Ace 24 years. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,427, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ral ants THaQ ae : 
S GOVERNESS (daily) where French 
- is more particularly required, having been some years 
in Paris. Pupils must be under 12 years’ of age, and reside 
within fifteen miles of London. Terms according to hours 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,429, 10, Wellington- 
Strand, W.C. 
‘ TERNESS ‘i 
AS’ GOVERNESS, by a lady, aged 30. 
who wonld combine domestic supervision, with tuition 
of one or two children in thorough English, &c. Experienced | 
und fond of children Salary not less than 202. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 10,431, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS and HOUSEKEEPER, | 
4 by _ ighly educated gentlewoman, capable of taking 
entire charge of, or superintending domestic arrangements. Ex- 
and would be of advantage toa “Ata g 
res ac nurse of g good reading. 
10,453, 10, Wellingtc n- 





lady who has left school and requir 
Address, inclosing two stamp 18, Box 
street, Strand W.C. 


(GOVER NESS or LADY HOUSEKEEPER 

ya gente woman, aged 88, who seeks to educate 
children of a widower, and superintend domestic arrange- 
ments. Sheis an excellent English and French scholar, and 
good musician. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 10,435, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, we 


S GOVERNESS Coma or r daily) | by a a 
“ lady, ag red 85, to impart English, French, and music 
thoroughly ; German to juniors. Was resident governess in 
a clergyman’s family. Testimonials from families of high 
standing. Address, ah two stamps, Box 10,437, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


AS GOVERNESS (afternoon), by lady, 40 
4 years of age, who has three days in the week dise ngaged. 
She teaches thorough English and French, Italian. German, 
drawing, ard piano. An adult pupil preferred, but young 
ladies accepted. Address. inclosing two stamps, Box 10,489, 
10, Wellington-street Strand. W.C. 


AS! DATLY, MORNING, or OCCASIONAL 


GOVERNESS by a lady aged 29; attainments English, 
French. music. and drawing in allitsbranches. High recom- 
mendations from clergymen and others. Address eae two 
Stamps, Box 10,441, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 














@ 


where. 


IMPORT ANT “ANNOU NCEMENT. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 

MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
bya novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 


| ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 


and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation. and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross sod 


| with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 


| broad — suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
| in Schools. 


Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
37, Gracechurch- street, London. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE 
GLASS, 


"ke , &c.—An entire new stock.—The London 
show rooms of FRANCIS SPARK and Co., 144, Oxford-street, 
W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 
above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay a visit to this 
establishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 
magnitude their stock is without a rival. es d 

Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 
“engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design and 















workmanship w 8 $0 
Handsome Bronze Dining-room do., for three lights, 
to slide, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent 
Quality .....00 ions 20 
4 first class, full size Moderator a on stand, 
with engraved globe, &., complet . 016 6 
Amassively cut quart decanter, of feeunael elegant 
shape, and finest crystal glass.. # 069 
Cut wine glasses.. 03 6 
039 


Strong cut Tumblers, 
Gas fittings of every description. Experienced mechanics 
employed on the premises. Estimates given without charge. 
Merchants and shippers treated with on liberal terms. 
Francis Spark and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 
street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street.) 
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CHEAP BOOKS AT 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 


19, Holles-street, Cavendish Sq., London, W. 
HE BEST RECENT WORKS are 


constantly on Sale at 
VERY GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
*,* Catalogues gratis and post free. 






Next week, in crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MILLENNIAL REST; 


OR, THE WORLD AS IT WILL BE. 
By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 








Du CHAILLU’S GORILLAS have 


returned to the “FIELD” Window. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New y Seetingion- street. 














ESssaxs on PREACHING, 
SKETCHES of SERMONS, for C lergymen, every 
week in the CLERICAL JOURNAL. Price3d. A specimen 
copy in return for four stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
w.c. 





A useful CHRISTMAS PRESENT for INV ‘ALIDS. 
Price ls. 6d. ; post free, 18 star 
HE WILL of GOD to the IN VALID 
as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God’s Way of 
Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 
HovtstoNand WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row ; and all 
__ booksellers, = 
15th edition, price ls. 6d., or 18 stamps post free. —Apr pure mind 
in a pure body, that is health. —The Antiseptic Treatinent. 
[NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Iceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrhea. 
London: H. BAILLiPRE, 219, Regent-street, and all 
boc ksellers. 





N (\N PURE BLOOD;; its Origin. Diseases 


of the Alimentary Canal, Stomach, Intestines, Chronie 
Diarrhcea, (even of many years’ standing), Spinal ——— aint, 
and Asthma; their successful Treatment. Digestion; its De- 
rangements and Remedy. Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is 
original thought. 
Sold by HoUvLstTon and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
don, and all Booksellers. Post free 2s. 6d., or 30 stamps. 


Just 1 Edit 2s. 6d., free by post 





Just published, » Fitth Edition, p eee 


DISEASES of the ‘SKIN; ; a Guide to their 
Treatment and prevention, illustrated La cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable little 
work, comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 
cellent and most temperate chapteron the Turkish Bath.” — 
Medical Critic. 

London: T. Rrcwarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


and S. BEYFUS have OPENED 

® ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 

No. 144, OXFORD-STREET (nearly opposite Bond-street), 

In conjunction witk the ir City Premises, 91 to 95, CITY-ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH, 

Are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied 
Stock of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments, 
Goods carriage free to any part of the kingdom, 
Illustrated Catalogu gues gratis | and post free. 


MAPLE and CO.’s FIRST-CLASS 
We FURNITURE.—Families who study economy, with 
durability and elegance, should visit this establishment before 
giving their orders; it will save them much time, trouble, and 














expense. A 10-roomed house furnished complete in twenty- 
four hours. An illustrated priced catalogue sent post free on 
application. Entrance, 145, Tottenham-court-road. The next 


house, although in the same trade, is not connected. 


MAPLE and CO.’s FIRST-CLASS | 


@ FURNITURE.—Mahogany winged wardrobes, 9 guineas; 
ditto, with plate-glass doors, 54 guineas; several suites of 
drawin; g-room furniture, from 12 to 20 guineas; the Eugénie 
easy chair, 25s. ; couch to correspond, 3 guineas ; many cheffo- 
niers, with plateglass and marble, from 5/, to 25/. ; marqueterie 
eabipeta, from 2 guineas; very large ditto, in bubl, from 127. to 

; bookcases, from 44 guineas. Illustrated catalogues free on 
application. —145, Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE and CO.’s MASONIC CARPET. 
7 e Acarpet and border complete, from a special design by 
a masonic architect, and suitable for dining-room, library, or 
even drawing-room, has recently been brought ont, and is to 
be obtained by the fraternity and the public of Messrs. J. 
Maple and Co., 145, &c., Tottenham-court-road, London. This 











carpet embraces in its chief points the ancient emblems and | 


distinctive characters of the masonic order, and to each of 


these emblems a certain signification is attached by the ini- | 
tiated, full printed description of the same being given by | 


Messrs. Maple and Co. with the carpet. This carpet is equally 
adapte d for large or moderately-sized rooms. 


0 PERSONS FURNISHING. — The | 


and elegant COLLECTION of | 


mo pe varied, 
CABINET FURNITURE, Upholstery Goods, Superior well- 
seasoned Bedding, fashionable Bedsteads, beautiful Brussels 
Carpets, and every house furnishing requisite, is always on 
view in the immense Show-Rooms of Messrs. DRUCE and 
Co., from which a Selection may be made at once to com- 
pletely turnish any class of house in good taste, combined 
Witn economy. Persons before deciding elsewhere should 
yisit this Estabishment (the largest in London): and, as 
every article is marked in plain figures, they can make their 
own calculations and avoid the annoyance of delusive esti- 
mates and delay. 
N.B, A written warranty is given, and references if required, 
68 and 69, Baker-st reet, Pr ortman-squé ure, 
\ THEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &.—WOTHERSPOON 
and Co., . Glasgow and London. 


ORNIMAN’ s PURE. TEA 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
STRONG, RicH, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 

as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like ‘the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per lb., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st., Webster, No.11. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 
Bond-street, Stewart, No. 46. man-street. 
Pimlico, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
Hammersmith, Butlin. | Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
Hampstead, Bicgs, High-st. Charing-cross, Catton, 10. 
lighgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain, 
Holloway, Upper, Gylienship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 46. 
Kingsland, Fay, near Gate. Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 
Clapham, Bruce, High-street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188, 
Brixton-road, Bull. 


Horniman’s Agents i in every Town, 






and 


- 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 
On Wednesday, the 12th March, will be published, commencing with a New Volume of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


NO NAME 


On Saturday, 15th March, will be published, bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING THE CHIEF PORTION OF 
|A STRANGE STORY, by the AUTHOR of “RIENZI,” “MY 
*,* “4 Strange Story” was commenced in Volume the Fifth. 


ALL THE YEAR Rownp is published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly 
Volumes, at 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C.; and by 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W., 





NOVEL,” &e. 


London. 





Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT 
WORKING CLASSES. 


WITH SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CoNnTENTS OF No. XV., FoR Marcu, 1862: 

Hares and Rabbits, especially Hares. 

The Confessors ; or, Eight Thousand versus Two Thousand. 
Dagenham Breach. 

Spring. 

A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


FOR THE 





| The Emigrant Brothers.— 
Chap. XVI. “White Man's Work.” 
XVII. The Latest Tidings from the Umkuti. 
| spring Thoughts. 


Orders should be given immediately. 





| 

JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

| = ss 

| Price THREEPENCE Weekly. 

|" THE CRITIC: JOURNAL OF THE LITERARY WORLD, 
BOOKS, EDUCATION, SCIENCE, MUSIC, AND PAINTING. (Established Eighteen Years.) It inclndes 


numerous features not to be found in any other Journal. 


| THE LEADING ARTICLE COLUMNS 


| discuss the Politics of Literature, Art, and Science ; and in its GENERAL REVIEW DEPARTMENT will be found early 





and ample Notices and Analyses of the Books of the Week. Its Contents enable the Reader to inform him l and 
at the earliest possible period, of the Doings and Sayings in the Literary World, Home and Foreign, and of the P rogress 


of Art, Science, Music, and the Drama, 
In a division of the paper, entitled 
BOOK NEWS: A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD, AND AUTHOR’S AND 
PUBLISHER’S REGISTER, 


| it gives weekly, from original sources, the newest facts respecting Books and Authors, Publishers and Publishi 
Home and Abroad, with complete Lists of the English and Foreign Books published during the Week. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
contains ample Reviews and Notices of all new Educational and School Books, Advertisements of the leading Schools 
and Ccileges, and of all Wants and Vacancies in Educational Appointments in Schools and Families, and other informa- 
tion interesting to the Educator and the Public. 


The CRITIC is published every Saturday, and contains 24 large folio Pages, price 37. 


ng, at 


It may be had by order of any 





Bookseller, at the Railway Book Stalls, or dire set from the Office.—Subscription for unstamped Copies, 3s. 3¢. per Quarter. 
| payable in advance, by Post-office Order or otherwise. A copy sent in return for four Stamps. 
| JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
| PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 
| ENDLESS VARIETY of HORSE- | RINOLINEW—LADIES will L. nd 


A* 


HAIR CRINOLINE, Watch-spring, Skeleton, Taffeta, THOMSON'’s PATENT CROWN SKELETON || SKIRTS 
at 





Lace, and Cambric Petticoats, from 4s. 6d. to 21s FECTION! and, to prevent mistake or imposition, s eel da 
Wx. CaRTER’s, 22, Ludgate-street, St Paul's, London, E.C._ | that > A pone the Trade Mark (a Crown), and the 1 
ps: - ° | THOMS 


LADIES. | 
VM. CARTER “announces the completion | 
| 


7 patent f 
vTI-( 


I E SOMMIER ELASTI( JUE POR T. ATIF. 
4 —HEAL and SON have pat nted a i rd iki 
aSpring Mattress portable. The great obj 
Spring Mattress is its being so heavy an 1 < 

*Sommier Elastique Portatif’’ is made in thr 
; and when joined together, has all the elast 

Spring Mattress. As it has no stu'ting of w 

it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattres 
| is very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the 
best Spring Mattresses, Viz. — 






“THE SYLPHIDE,” or ONSU MPTIVE ELASTIC | 
Cc ‘ORSE’ my 

Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility and ims 
mediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
Indiarubber. 

It has been said 5A one of our most eminent mec —_ men that 

TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH. 

and Wm. Carter’ snew Patent Anti-Consumptive ‘stay is more 
| eonducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted | 














to the public. 3 ft. wide t 4 in. lon 4 
N.B. The “ Sylphide”’ Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 44 pom ry 6 ft a - s- ) 
cially adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies rh = ~ ) 
enceinte 4 & 6in. ke ” 0 
Engravings of the “ Sylphide,”’ or Anti-Consumptive Corset, ™ a 0 
post free. 6 se Sainabecateeeh Me Beate Baie 5 ft 6in x aR DROL EEE 
_Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, 1 ie The “ Sommier Elastique Portatif,” “therefore combines the 
VERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- prt ge rae din elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES. 2s. lid. to 2is. | Z 
Family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 25s. Young | An ILLUSTRATE D CATAL oes E of Bed rappl ds, Bed ‘di ting, 
Ladies’ Stays of every description. and Bedroom Furniture, sent free by post or 


Ww. CakTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, London, E.C. HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W . 
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Now ready, a New Story by Canotine Ricketts, ! vol. fep. Svo. cloth boards, price 5s. 


THE CRAWFORDS: 


By CAROLINE RICKETTS, Author of ‘Colonel Repton’s Daughter,” &c. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 


A TALE. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post Svo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT 


Translated from the Original by COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE 
WITH DOCUMENTS AND NOTES EXPLANATORY, AND SIX ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SILVIO PELLICO. 


L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 


JOHN ARRIVABENE. 





In the press, 


A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR pA Sy gaa AND FORESTERS,” 
DAR: Cc. 


LA BELLE 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 


“THE EARL'S 


MARIE, 


Nearly ready, in post 8vo. with Portrait. 


(THE LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
By JULIUS LLOYD, M.A. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roserts. 

On Thursday next will be published, in 8vo, price 14s. 


Four PERIODS of PUBLIC EDU. 
CATION, as Reviewed in 1832, 1839, 1846, and 1862; in 
Papers by Sir JAMES P. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
London: LoneMan, GREEN, Lonesan, and RoBERTs. 
SIR S. BENTHAM’S LIFE AND SERVICES. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LIFE of BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
SIR SAMUEL aa hig’ aM, K.L.G., formerly Inspec. 
tor-General of Navy Works, 1 vy A a Commissioner of His 
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Andrews, and also, in almost countless instances, of wrong 
references—the quotation of passages proving that Freund 
and Andrews are frequently mistaken when they state that 
certain words occur only once in the whole range of Latin 
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Fathers. It has been the aim of the writers of this Dic- 
tionary to produce a work which, while it embraces the La- 
tinity of every age, shall be as accurate as efforts can make it. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


GERMAN SCHOLAR has just published a little volume, in 
which he informs his readers that English students are obliged, 
in a great measure, to borrow their editions of the ancient classics 
from his own countrymen, and their mathematical guide-books from 
the French. Ina minor point, however, he gives the palm to our- 
selves. Our best scholars, are, he owns, almost incapable of writing 
good Latin prose, but they have long shown an unrivalled skill in 
Latin and Greek verse composition. This skill, the learned Teuton, 
while complimenting in very elaborate and high-flown terms, holds up 
for the admiration and imitation of hiscountrymen. Our own admira- 
tion for either Latin or Greek verse writing is of a much less ardent 
character. Mr. Witx14m Jounson, of Eton, whose Cambridge Latin 
verses have, to our taste, seldom or never been excelled, at least of late 
years, assures all whom it may concern that very good Latin verses 
of all kinds (with the exception of lyrics) may be written by persons 
almost destitute of real poetic taste; in other words, that nearly any 
one with a certain amount of ability may be “ nonsense versed” and 
“gradused” into the capability of producing quasi-Virgilian hexa- 
meters, and quasi-Euripidean iambics. Mr. Jounson’s doctrine must, 
we certainly think, be taken cum grano; and we altogether disagree 
with him in sapposing that it requires less mental power to produce a 
good copy of Latin hexameters than it does to write an equally good 
copy of Latin alcaics. Be this, however, as it may, Englishmen have 
hitherto deservedly enjoyed the reputation of being the very best 
modern writers of Latin verses in the learned world. Nor is this 
reputation of very recent date. We all know the story of Borteau 
and the ‘‘ Muse Anglicane.” Nor, again, has this reputation, well 
deserved as it was, and perhaps is, been altogether without its fruits. 
No English scholar of note has ever, like a learned German editor of 
JuvenaL, believed adhuc to be a spondee, or the last syllable of sobole 
to be long by nature. Most classical students know, too, what strange 
blunders even such scholars as Retsra made in Greek metres, simply 
and solely for the reason which Dr, Jounson gave for his incorrect 
definition of the word ‘“ pastern”—‘“ Ignorance, pure ignorance.” 
Having said thus much by way of preface, we beg to lay before our 
on a a copy of Latin verses which appeared in the Times of this day 
week : 
VIRO OPTIMO ALBERTO NUPER PRINCIPI CONSORTI ANGLIA CONTRISTATA. 


Eequid dolenti saucioque pectori, Primarios inter viros Patrie Pater, 
Quod luetui remedium Populique fautor providus, 
Ministret, adferri potest solatii, Idemque Conjux Regius—fidissimus— 25 
Curasve tristes tollere ? Spectatus—ingenuus—pius— 
0 lacrimis quam majus infortunium ! 5 TE prestitisti Regie Domiis caput. 
Te jam propinquum sentiunt, EXEMPLAR, et Recum pecvs! 
Non hic, vel ille, at tota gens Britannica, Nobis quid ergo jam ferat solatia, 
Commune desiderium! | Culpeve labem diluat,— 30 
Ah! quam te abreptum nos salutamus tui, | Quid valeat ista nunc levare vulnera, 
Ingrata plebs merentibus, 10 | Que corda pulsant Regia? 
Et seritis cogndsse virtntes tuas | Adsit, precamur, adsit hoc solatii— 
} 
| 





De corde nosmet peenitet! Quod jam novato pectore 

Heu! quantus est secutus ista funera Amant Britanni TE colentes unice, 35 
Dolor,—dolore nec minor Cumulantque NOMEN laudibus! 

Se Pcena vindicans,—amoris munere 15 | Ave! Beatos inter!—O faxit Devs, 
Dum tardiore agnoscimus Ut semper exemplo tuo, 

Qualem fuisse!—Ah! jam recordari juvat, “ Vite serenam semitam probis dari,” 
Vivisque presens mortuus !— | Sis usque nobis pignori !— 40 

Etenim vetustos inter ordines Ducum, Faxit—futura in ssecla tutamen sies,— 

Quot nostra jactat Anglia, Nostreque laus Britannie ; 

Non clarius Tvo exstat usquam NOMINE, | Faxit—suprema vota sint Anglis tuis,— 
Non fama purior Tua ! “Sic vita mortem consecret !” 

We trust these verses will not fall into the hands of the German 
alluded to above, or that if they do so fall, he will not take them as a 
fair specimen of English Latin verse writing. We doubt whether 
there is any sixth-form boy in any one of our public schools who 
would not feel heartily ashamed of them. The writer might almost 
be supposed to have translated the leading article of some Etanswill 
Gazette into Latin. There is not one graceful thought, one happy 
expression in them from beginning to end. They abound too with 
positive blunders. In the eighth line we have a grievous false quan- 
tity, desidérium. Has the writer, we may ask, never read Horace’s 
‘Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus”? The first four lines have no 
grammatical construction, unless we change follere into tollas—a 
change which, of course, vitiates the metre. It is altogether un- 
classical to allow such solecisms as solatii (twice) for solati, and sies 
for sis, in Latin iambics which aim at anything like an Horatian 
standard. Czesuras are altogether omitted, as in verses 3, 15, 23. It 
isnot very easy to see what is the construction of gualem Suisse (verse 17) 
or “ Vite serenam semitam probis dari” (verse 39) ; and there is some- 
thing quite comical in following the strong superlative fidissimus by 
such a climax as the three weak positives, spectatus, ingenuus, pius 
(verse 26). 





me quoque vatem 

Pastores dicunt, sed non ego credulus illis, 
says the modest Virgilian swain, doubtful of his poetic powers. In like 
manner, we advise the writer of the foregoing nonsense not to allow 
himself to be induced to believe that because his Latin verses are 
age enough to be published in the Times,they are therefore too good 
or the waste-paper basket. 


The preparations for the Great Exhibition are making great 
advances, and each day shows by its tale of work the great efforts that 
are being made to bring this mighty undertaking to something approx- 








imating a state of completion, before the day fixed for the opening cere- 
mony. In some respects this haste has its drawbacks, On Wednesday, 
another life was added to the human sacrifices which have been offered 
up to the ugly idol of South Kensington; another poor fellow has been 
borne to St. George’s Hospital a mangled corpse, to await the 
coroner’s inquest. It may not be quite agreeable to all parties to 
allude to such an unpleasant topic; but when Death forces his way so 
obtrusively into the banquetting hall, we cannot altogether ignore his 
dreadful presence. 

The mutterings heard at a distance from the great body of Exhi- 
bitors, with regard to the way they have been treated as to the allot- 
ment of space, are now growing painfully distinct. There is a general 
impression, and we fear a very just one, that the Committees, so far 
from doing their duty to the exhibitors, have really not made even 4 
respectable attempt to do so. When it was found that the appli- 
cations for space quadrupled, and in some cases decupled the space 
to be allotted, the plain and simple duty of the Committees was to 
examine into the merits of each case (wherever that was practicable) 
and to make the allotments accordingly. They have followed a much 
simpler plan: they have simply divided the applications by four or 
ten, as the case may be, and have allotted the dividends to the appli- 
cants. The consequence of this is, that those exhibitors who (having 
a share of this world’s guile) anticipated this process, and applied forfour 
or ten times as much space as they required, are gratified to the full 
extent of their wishes ; whilst those who only asked for what they 
really wanted, have got nothing near what will be necessary to do 
justice to their manufactures. We have heard, for example, of one 
exhibitor, whose invention (we will venture to say) will be second to 
none in importance to the community at large, and who limited his 
application to a modest request for seven feet by four, being granted, 
in accordance with this wise application of the rule of simple division, 
exactly three feet by eighteen inches. Yet, when the Exhibition is 
over, we shall doubtless hear plenty about the ‘able and efficient 
manner” in which the Committees have done their work, and of 
rewards in the way of C.B.-ships and baronetcies flying about to 
recompense such ‘able and efficient” work. 

Another source of great error, injustice, and confusion seems likely 
to be found in the catalogue. Of course it is to be executed in the 
most ‘‘ able and efficient” manner; the raost ‘‘ eminent” men of the 
day are engaged upon it; it will be arranged by gentlemen eminently 
distinguished for their business capacities; and the descriptive parts 
of the work will be executed by the most eminent and popular literary 
men. Yet for all this, we hear ugly contrasts made between the 
Commissioners, who require the illustrations for the “ Illustrated 
Catalogue” to be made at the expense of the exhibitors, and the Art 
Journal, whose “ Illustrated Catalogue ” will be enriched at the ex- 
pense and according to the independent choice of its conductors. 
The different plans speak for themselves and require no verbal com- 
parison. The Official Catalogue will illustrate not the best works, 
but the works of those exhibitors who are best able to pay; the Art 
Journal Catalogue will comprise the choicest specimens of the 
collection. 

Another matter to which we may briefly allude is the music for the 
inaugural ceremony. Meyerbeer has sent the piece which he pro- 
mised. It was to have been a march; but the enthusiasm of the 
maéstro (we are told) has swelled it into an overture. Rossini, 
Auber, and Verdi are also expected to contribute, and goodness 
knows how many other composers, known and unknown, are anxious 
to be heard on this momentous occasion. The task of the con- 
ductors will be one of selection, and they will be chiefly em- 
barrassed by the difficulty of obliging everybody who wishes to take a 
part. If we may venture upon a hint which, if carried out, will be 
likely to prove a real gain to the Ceremony, as well as a lively grati- 
fication to the QuEEN, we would remind the Royal Commissioners that 
among the many and varied accomplishments of the late Prince Con- 
SORT was a proficiency in musical composition. Comparatively few may 
be aware of this fact; but in the musical world it is known that the 
Prince composed a “Te Deum,” and a “Jubilate” of uncommon 
merit, and that those pieces were engraved for his own use, and that 
copies are preserved by her Masesty. What better or fitter tribute 
could be rendered to the memory of the Priyce than the performance 
of these pieces. They are known to be in the highest degree cre- 
ditable to him, and that they bear not merely traces of sound know- 
ledge of the theory of music, but a happy method of developing it. 
Surely this is worth consideration. 





The reader will doubtless have perused with some attention the 
extracts from Mr. Urquuart’s paper on the Turkish Bath, which 
appeared in our last impression. ‘They deserve careful consideration, 
not only because they relate to a subject of vital interest and im- 
portance, but because they proceed from the man who is best entitled, 
by the authority of zealous study, to offer instruction upon it. That 
it should be opposed by some of the medical profession is in the 
common order of things. ‘The reason is not hard of discovery. In his 
paper Mr. Urquwarr declares open war against medicine. “‘ Throw 
physic to the dogs; I'll none of it,” is his motto, and its 
effects upon the bulk of the medical profession may be readily 
understood. What would the greater part of the lawyers say 
to a proposition to do away with quarrelling and litigation? How 
would the generality of undertakers stand affected towards anything 
likely to supersede funerals and coffins? It is sufficient to know that 
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the medical men who have had the courage and the honesty to inquire 
for themselves, have approved of the bath, and are using it to the 
benefit not only of their patients but of themselves. The rest, sur- 
veying mankind from the fancied elevation of a shallow and arrogant 
empiricism, and pluming themselves upon a science which is, after all, 
experimental, and of which the experiments are too often conducted at 
the expense of both the health and pockets of the patients, either 
denounce the bath as an error or declare that it ought not to be taken 
without due medical supervision. Now although we esteem highly the 
opinions of those medical men who have really investigated the matter, 
and fully appreciate the courage of those who have dared to confess 
that the knowledge of the bath has been a revelation to them, we 
cannot think that those can lay claim to any right of supervision who 
have had this powerful agent for so long at their very doors, as it were, 
and have shut their eyes to its power and to its benefits. 

The paper, of which we only gave an abstract, has since been 
reprinted at length, and is issued for the benefit of those who desire 


to become acquainted with the bath. It is illustrated by a plan of 
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the public bath now being erected in Jermyn-street, for the London 
and Provincial Turkish Bath Company (Limited), by G. Mr. Somers 
CarkE, the architect, under the superintendence of Mr. Urauuarr, 
This plan shows all the requisites of the bath ; and the building itself, 
which is now far advanced towards completion, is strongly exciting 
the curiosity of our metropolitan architects and builders. As a piece 
of brick-work of the most solid and elegant description, it is such as 
can rarely be met with in this country. The domes of the bath itself 
and of hot chambers are of brick-work, and the effect is exceedingly 
fine. When the flues of the bath are finished, the furnaces laid, the 
marble platforms intheir places ; the marble tanks and fountains flow- 
ing with water; and the mesiak, or cold-room, is finished with its crystal 
roof, marble fountains, parterres of flowers, and mustabahs, or divans, 
for the bathers to recline upon and refresh their cleansed bodies with 
the pure air of heaven—then the inhabitants of this country will at 
last have an opportunity of testing in their own persons what the 
Eastern Bath really is. The opening is announced to take place 
early in May. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE HINDUS. 

A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus. By the late Horace 
Hayman Witson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. London: Tribner and Co, pp. 410. 

HE GREAT SCHOLAR is seldom the great genius; but the 
union is not impossible. Next in importance to genius for the 

great scholar are, Catholic glance, philosophical insight, poetical 
sympathy. Professor Wilson was a great Oriental scholar, but he 
was a man of eminent talent rather than of genius, and, though he 
had breadth of vision, he had not in any notable degree the poetical 
and philosophical gifts. If, however, inferior to some recent French 
and German Orientalists in the higher qualities, he possessed far 
more than they the power of popularising. Perhaps no one has 
done so much to make the Eastern interesting to every cultivated 
erson in the Western World. His services in that vast field where 
ones and Colebrooke achieved sueh brilliant renown, are immense 
and imperishable ; but the merit of those services is enhanced by the 
fact that whatever Professor Wilson wrote for the student, became 
the heritage, the food, the delight, of the general reader. We think, 
therefore, that Mr. Triibner (whose enterprises for the most part rise 
above commercial and utilitarian considerations) has acted wisely in pro- 
osing to give a collected edition of Professor Wilson’s principal works, 

The series will be arranged in five divisions, and will extend to twelve 

volumes. If these meet with due welcome, some valuable matter, 

not yet published, may follow, including translations and extracts 
from the Puranas. 

The first division, containing essays and lectures, chiefly on 
the religion of the Hindus, and consisting of two volumes, is 
edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. In the first volume of this division 
we have presented to us a sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus. 
Of Dr. Rost’s editing we cannot honestly be lavish in commenda- 
tion. The volume is beautifully but most inaccurately printed. As 
the sketch appeared in the Asiatic Researches about thirty years ago, 
there ought to have been an introduction, bringing the information 
about the Hindu sects up to the present date. During those thirty 
years India cannot have wholly escaped the spiritual and social trans- 
formation to which lands far less civilised than India have been sub- 
ject. Wedo not assert that Dr. Rost is an incompetent editor; we 
simply say that he is not a careful or complete editor. Nevertheless, 
the work, considered as Professor Wilson’s independent composition, 
is as conscientious and meritorious as it is interesting. From long 
residence in India the author had learned, on the topics treated of, 
still more than from books. His style, though never strikingly ani- 
mated, vigorous, or eloquent, is lively, direct, and unpretending ; it 
is that firm and practical style which affords the assurance of the 
writer’s thorough integrity and thorough knowledge. Without 
parading tolerance, Professor Wilson is nobly unprejudiced. He can 
see in the Hindu sects that reality, that frequent depth, and that 
occasional elevation which imposture and abomination are not suffi- 
cient to hide. He has no crotchets; he is sagacious and discrimi- 
nating ; we may trust him as a safe guide, though not as an inspired 
interpreter, for from that awful abyss of mysteries out of which the 
Hindu religions sprang, he shrinks with the cautious instincts of the 
sober Englishman. 

While the land of what seems invincible and immortal orthodoxy, 
yet India is by excellence the land of sects both in religion and 
i philosophy. The Hindu nature is wondrously compounded 
of mobility and immobility. It remains more the same, yet changes 
more than any other we know. Mountains the grandest and 
strongest on the earth, and rivers which almost dry up, then burst 
into sudden overflow, symbolise at once the stability and the caprice 
ofthe Hindu soul. The stability, however, and the caprice are all its 
own. It refuses either to stand still or to march at the command of 
the stranger. From within the development must be. The Abbé 








Dubois, after having been about forty years in India, confessed the 
impossibility of converting the Hindus, for which frank avowal 
he was virulently attacked by English zealots. Religions may be 
forced on India as Mahometanism has been : but this is not conversion. 
India has by means of Buddhism been the most colossal of propagan- 
dists ; she gives however; she will not receive. In India there has 
never been an organised hierarchy; jand the Brahman, as such, has 
neither the character nor the office of the priest. The Brahmanical 
worship also is not systematic: gorgeous on special occasions, 
it is usually simple and informal. In the countless religious 
sects of India, the most prominent figure is not the priest 
but the teacher. Now, as the teacher, the spiritual instruc- 
tor, the Guru can, by penance, by prayer, by meditation, by 
deeds of merey and sacrifice, break through even the despotism of 
castes, and rise from the humblest rank, there is no limit to the multi- 
plication of religious and philosophical sects; for the teacher, if he 
has ability and ambition, can rarely be contented to be the mere ex- 
pounder of sacred books, of traditional ideas. He will aim at setting 
forth some new doctrine, or some new interpretation of an ancient 
doctrine. 

Hence, up to the appearance of Professor Wilson’s sketch, sects 
were continually increasing, and no doubt they are increasing 
at this hour. The Hindus are so familiar with incarnations and 
with miracles that it costs them little to invest the propounder of a 
new doctrine, the founder of a new sect, with godhead and with 
miraculous energy. In Europe, theology and philosophy have often 
been antagonisms, not because religion and philosophy are naturally 
opposed to each other, but because the science and philosophy of 
Europe are more elastic and progressive than its theology. This con- 
flict, in India, has never existed, forasmuch as religion in India has 
always moulded philosophy ; whereby the philosophy of India has an 
incomparable opulence and magnificence, for religion enriches philo- 
sophy just as much as philosophy sterilises religion. In India religion. 
philosophy, morality, are an unbroken, an undistinguishable unity, 
With us of the West the religious, the moral, the philosophical, 
have not by necessity any mutual relations. Hence the occidental 
intellect is not fit to judge fairly and comprehensively Hindu utter- 
ances and evolvements, Theism cannot appreciate Pantheism ; it 
ridicules what it has not the power to penetrate. The Indian problem 
is complicated through its very simplicity. Nowhere so much as in 
India is unity intensified, and for that very reason, nowhere so much 
as in India does multiplicity crowd on multiplicity, Both infinitely 
inclusive and infinitely exclusive is the admission of a single principle. 
In vain have philosophical reformers and moral reformers appeared in 
India to proclaim philosophy as philosophy, and morality as morality ; 
they were, spite of themselves, swept back to the pantheistic ocean. 
The most deplorable aspect of the whole is the absence of the active, 
the heroic virtues. How are the Hindus to learn these? By what in- 
fluences are the Hindus to be taught that apotheosis is diviner than 
incarnation. Indian myths, if monstrous, have a mystical majesty. 
Indian symbols, if repulsive, are the offspring of the subtlest, most 
creative, phantasy. Indian philosophies are as profound as Indian 
religions are wonderful. Still, the worth of aman is his moral worth. 
The Hindus are annihilated by their marvellous and fantastic 
dream of the universe. They have to recover the manhood which 
made them once a conquering race. This, perhaps, is only possible 
through the growth of that material civilisation which England 3s 
vigorously introducing. Human beings are less prone to the deifica- 
tion of nature when they render nature the minister ot their will. It 
is clear that Brahmanism is nearly exhausted, even if no foreign 
element were to hasten its downfal. But when faith is dying, 
credulity is enthroned, and doubtless the Hindus were never ‘0 
credulous as at present; as, indeed, through the exhaustion © 
religions all over the world, this age transcends all previous ages 12 
credulity. 
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Professor Wilson says that whatsoever was horrible or obscene in the 
Hindu religions has declined; but what was beautiful or graceful appears 
to have declined no less. The Hindu religions seem to be traversing that 
terrible phase of spasmodic revivalism which precedes dissolution. To 
repeat, to imitate, to galvanise the past is alone attempted. Is another 
Buddha about to arrive ? And are millions of Hindu hearts longing for 
his advent? English industrialism will rouse and strengthen the 
Hindus; it will build up that individuality which is the true basis of 
morality ; but with a people like the Hindus, whose entire existence 
is religious, it cannot take the place of a moral and religious 
revolution. Though there is a striking difference in the Hindu 
sects as to moral elevation and purity, philosophical grasp, 
religious sincerity, yet the most of them squabble about the 
merest trifles. Their practices are general puerile ; but they are often 
offensive ; and hosts of mendicants and mountebanks prey on the 
charity of all classes. Some of the successors of Constantine extin- 
guished what remained of the ancient heathen worship in an exceed- 
ingly summary and brutal fashion. It could not be called by the 
milder name of persecution; it was absolute assassination; it was 
stabbing, strangling, smothering, heathenism out of sight. Now this 
very cruelty might be merciful. When areligion, long venerable, and 
which has long satisfied the spiritual wants of a community, loses its 
original life, forgets its original meaning, and putrefies into a social 
nuisance, or petrifies into a social obstruction, is filthy where not 
fossilised, should it be allowed still to rot and encumber? For 
sanatory reasons it should be buried as speedily as may be. Now, in 
the attitude of the English Government toward the religions and 
religious sects of India, tolerance has almost amounted to crime. If 
the religions of India were robust and radiant as in remote cen- 
turies, they would claim, they would command, something nobler 
than tolerance; for religions are seldom in a condition for 
tolerance to deal with them; they are either above tolerance 
or below it. 

Admitting, then, that English industrialism will have a pro- 
digious and most beneficial effect in India; admitting that it will 
stimulate and embolden the individuality of the natives; admit- 
ting that another Buddha may be born, a prophet of righteous- 
ness and regeneration, and that he may transfigure Asia still more 
widely and puissantly than the last ; we still insist that the English 
Government should not look with latitudinarian apathy on the reli- 
gious state of India. The multiplication of sects may either—as in 
England itself—be the symptom of life, or, as in India, the symptom 
of death. In the one case, a Government must permit the life to 
express itself, if the expression is not anarchic; in the other, it must 
hasten the euthanasia. We do not recommend that the English 
Government should itself be in India the propagandist of ideas; the 
builder of new temples on the grave of departed creeds. We cannot 
too often repeat that the religious redemption of India must come 
from India. But England can, with its mighty hand, and without 
shocking the prejudices of the population, remove the hindrances to 
the redemption. Brahmanism is entwined with the customs and 
rooted in the convictions of the Hindoos ; to that extent let the English 
Government spare it. But Brahmanism is also a jungle for the wildest 
beasts and the most loathsome reptiles of superstition ; and letthe English 
Government burn the jungle down. A true statesman would find 
little difficulty in distinguishing between the reality and the corrup- 
tion. ‘The charlatanisms that desecrate, and the indecencies which 
disfigure, the Hindu Worship are, in fact, things for the police to deal 
with. Not much tenderness surely should be shown to the laziest, 
most vicious vagabonds in the Indian empire. It suffices to read this 
excellent and instructive volume, to see that rather from fear than 
from a religious motive, so many of the Hindus submit to be robbed 
by the monks, beggars, and quacks, who swarm everywhere! The 
leprosy which devoured Catholic Europe immediately before the 
Reformation devours India. Some of the most atrocious and 
abominable of the Hindu religious ceremonies England has already 
suppressed. The resistance was only slight; the murmurs of dis- 
pleasure faint and few. India must be pauperised as long 
as it is victimised. If the idleness of wandering scoundrels 
who are often much worse than the importunate petitioners for 
@ bounty ill deserved and ill bestowed—who are sometimes 
thieves and murderers—if this idleness is revered as holy, 
how can self-denying persevering diligence be honoured? The 
more India is poetically attractive to us, and its poetical attraction 
evermore augments, the more should we strive to free it from the 
pollutions of a bygone and a barbarous time. Let us study India’s 
literary treasures, its religious and other monuments. Let us seek all 
the aid we can obtain from this and the succeeding volumes of 
Professor Wilson; and let the actual manifestations of religion in 
India have our deepest attention, our most serious thought. But let 
us not, from a mistaken liberalism, restrain our indignation at what is 
unnatural and vile solely because India, the realm of imagination, is 
the scene. Idol-breaking is not incompatible with poetry ; and the 
poetry of India will be none the less from a wholesome scourging of 
pestiferons rogues. There may be readers, however, who have no 
relish for this moral region, who wish to be entertained. In this 
volume is offered to them abundant entertainment. Professor Wilson 
1s not a pictorial writer; but, from the nature of the subject, from 
India’s swiftly changing scenes and prodigality of colour, Professor 
Wilson’s Sketch of the Hindu Sects is a succession of pictures. 

ATTICUS. 
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A SCIENTIFIC SUPERNATURAL NOVEL. 


A Strange Story. By the Author of “ Rienzi,” ““ My Novel,” &c. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 2 vols. pp. 353—384. 

S THE MAN IN EARNEST? That is the first question which 

will occur to the mind of every thoughtful reader on finishing Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s most “ Strange Story,” and still more strange 
preface. The internal evidence of both tend to the conclusion that he 
is in earnest, and all that we have heard outside of the book leads us 
to the conclusion that the author of “ Rienzi,” ““ My Novel,” &c., has 
given up his mind to wild dreams and wilder speculations, to indul- 
gence in a natural appetite for the marvellous, and to that dangerous 
mixiure of Learning with Fiction which robs the latter of all whole- 
some effect, and converts the former into a mere cloke for error. That 
he is not a very original writer, however ingenious he may be, must 
be known to every one who has carefully studied Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton’s works. He has a knack of collecting all manner of scraps of 
learning from all manner of out-of-the-way sources, and of sticking 
them about his works without much regard to fitness or propriety. 
No writer makes a more copious use of his common-place book than 
he. Scraps of recondite learning, culled from authors which have 
evidently been sought for purposes of display rather than of study, 
abound in his pages. The habit seems, indeed, to have grown upon 
him of late ; for although it is clearly traceable in all his earlier and 
(in our opinion) better works, in the later novels—such as “ The Cax- 
tons” and ‘* My Novel”—it has been suffered to run riot. It is a pity 
that this is so; for in the dramatic ingenuity with which he arranges 
his plot, and the anatomical minuteness with which he constructs 
his characters, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton seems to us to come 
nearer to Henri de Balzac than any fiction writer of the English 
school. 

That “ A Strange Story ” is already very popular, and is likely to 
become still more so, is, we are sadly afraid, undoubtedly true. It 
owes this partly to the popularity which attaches to the name of its 
author; partly to the character and circulation of the periodical in 
which it originally appeared ; and partly to the appetite for ‘‘ sensa- 
tions ” and the marvellous which prevails at present. This popularity 
is congenerous with that of the ‘ Colleen Bawn,” and ‘‘ The Angel of 
Midnight,” and with the inquisitiveness which leads people to fee the 
“mediums” for putting them into communication with the spirit 
world. Any novel from the pen of Sir Edward would certainly have 
been received with eagerness by a very large audience ; but one which 
so completely gratifies the popular whim by inflaming a morbidness 
which is popular, cannot fail of an effect which must be accepted 
as the measure of success, though it certainly is no test of excel- 
lence. 

‘“‘T venture to assume,” says Sir Edward in his preface, “ that none 
will question my privilege to avail myself of the marvellous agencies 
which have ever been at the legitimate command of the fabulist.” If 
by “ privilege ” he means the right which every fabulist has to use 
whatever is not immoral, when it is clearly understood that what he is 
writing is fable and nothing more, such an assertion appears superflu- 
ous; but if he means that he can put forward, under the garb of 
fiction, theories calculated to unsettle the minds of men, and to beget 
in them a morbid appetite for the marvellous, then we assert 
that such an act is most immoral. For Sir Edward does not 
use his marvels in the manner legitimate to the fabulist —as 
Shakespeare introduced Oberon and Arie!, not as creatures whose 
existence is to be believed in, but as fairy ornaments to poetic works. 
In spite of the materialist reasoning of the great physician Faber and 
his pupil Allen Fenwick, we cannot help perceiving that the author 
believes in Margrave as a possibility; in the elixir of life as a thing 
to be obtained ; and in the talking Scin-Leca, (or shining corpse) as 
something more than the phantasm of an overheated brain. In all 
the conflicts between common sense and the marvellous, as respectively 
represented by Fenwick and Margrave, the latter always gets the best 
of it,—the plain, straightforward arguments of the former being brought 
to utter stultification by the wonderful phenomena which are described 
with a minuteness which leaves no room for explananation by any 
known scientific laws. From Dr. Lloyd, (who dies a believer in 
mesmerism, and several other isms, surrounded by a collection of 
stuffed skins and other curious oddments worthy of Sidrophel himself), 
to the gifted and mysterious Sir Philip Derval and the wonderful 
Margrave himself, the ‘“ supernaturals” are the most interesting 
characters. Faber, although intended to be the champion of 
human science, flits rarely and briefly over the scene, a pale outline 
rather than a corporeal reality. 

Unfortunately for the literary reputation of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, he has attempted to write in this style before, and, in our 
opinion, he suceeded much better. ‘* Zanoni” was written after some 
research into the curious speculations of the Rosicrucian Mystics and 
although much of its blue fire was borrowed ready made from the pages 
ofthe Count de Cabalis, the story was much better and the marvellous 
parts were not quite so absurd as in the present work. A brief com- 
parison between the two books will not be uninstructive ; 11 only for the 
purpose of tracing the inconsistencies which a man necessarily commits 
when he is dealing with things that have no meaning, under the 
solemn pretence that they are too deep for human ken. In ‘ Zanoni,” 
Mejnour throws Glyndon into a state of trance, which enables him 

o behold things invisible to the waking eye. “Man's first initiation 
is in TRANCE,” says the mystic, and the scene thus proceeds: 
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‘« In dreams commences all human knowledge; in dreams hovers over measure- 
ess space the first faint bridge between spirit and spirit—this world and the 
worlds beyond! Look steadfastly on yonder star!” 

Glyndon obeyed, and Mejnour retired into the chamber; from which there 
then slowly emerged a vapour, somewhat paler and of fainter odour than that 
which had nearly produced so fatal an effect on his frame. This, on the con- 
trary, as it coiled around him, and then melted in thin spires into the air, 
breathed a refreshing and healthful fragrance. He still kept his eyes on the 
star, and the star seemed gradually to fix and command his gaze. A sort of 
langour next seized his frame, but without, as he thought, communicating itself 
to the mind; and as this crept over him, he felt his temples sprinkled with 
some volatile and fiery essence. At the same moment a slight tremor shook his 
limbs, and thrilled through his veins. The Jangour increased ; still he kept his 
gaze upon the star; and now its luminous circumference seemed to expand and 
dilate. It became gradually softer and clearer in its light ; spreading wider and 
broader, it diffused all space—all space seemed swallowed up in it. And at last, 
in the midst of a silver shining atmosphere, he felt as if something burst within 
his brain—as if a strong chain were broken; and at that moment a sense of heavenly 
liberty, of unutterable delight, of freedom from the body, of birdlike lightness, 
seemed to float him into the space itself. ‘* Whom, now upon earth dost thou 
wish to see ?” whispered the voice of Mejnour. ‘ Viola and Zanoni !” answered 
Glyndon, in his heart; but he felt that his lips moved not. Suddenly at that 
thought—through this space, in which nothing save one mellow translucent 
light had been discernible,—a swift succession of shadowy landscapes seemed to 
roll: trees, mountains, cities, seas, glided along, like the changes of a phantas- 
magoria; and at last, settled and stationary, he saw a cave by the gradual 
marge of an ocean shore—mpyrtles and orange-trees clothing the gentle banks. 
On a height, at a distance, gleamed the white but shattered relics of some 
ruined heathen edifice; and the moon, in calm splendour, shining over all, 
literally bathed with its light two forms without the cave, at whose feet the 
blue waters crept, and he thought that he even heard them murmur. He re- 
cognised both the figures. Zanoni was seated on a fragment of stone; Viola, 
half-reclining by his side, was looking into his face, which was bent down to 
her, and in her countenance was the expression of that perfect happiness which 
belongs to perfect love. ‘‘ Wouldst thou hear them speak ?” whispered Mejnour; 
and again, without sound, Glyndon inly answered, *‘ Yes!” Their voices then 
came to his ear, but in tones that seemed to him strange; so subdued were they, 
and sounding, as it were, so far off, that they were as voices heard in the visions 
of some holier men, from a distant sphere. 

Now turn to the description of the trance into which Sir Philip 
Derval throws Allen Fenwick—a trance which enables him to see 
not only what is distant, but what is past, and even to see things 
which cannot, in any ordinary interpretation of the sense, be brought 
within the human vision. 


Meanwhile, Sir Philip had drawn from his breast-pocket a small steel casket, 
and I observed, as he opened it, that the interior was subdivided into several 
compartments, each with its separate lid; from one of these he took and 
sprinkled over the flame of the lamp a few grains of a powder, colourless and 
sparkling as diamond dust; in a second or so, a delicate perfume, wholly un- 
familiar to my sense, rose from the lamp. 

“You would test the condition of trance, test it, and in the spirit.” 

And, as he spoke, his hand rested lightly on my head. Hitherto, amidst a 
surprise not unmixed with awe, I had preserved a certain defiance, a certain 
distrust. I had been, as it were, on my guard. 

But as those words were spoken, as that hand rested on my head, as that per- 
fume arose from the lamp, all power of will deserted me. My first sensation was 
that of passive subjugation; but soon I was aware of a strange intoxicating 
effect from the odour of the lamp, round which there now played a dazzling 
vapour. The room swam before me. Like a man oppressed by a nightmare, I 
tried to move, to cry out; feeling that to do so would suffice to burst the thrall 
that bound me: in vain. 

A time that seemed to me inexorably long, but which, as I found afterwards, 
could only have occupied a few seconds, elapsed in this preliminary state, which, 
however powerless, was not without a vague luxurious sense of delight. And 
then suddenly came pain—pain, that in rapid gradations passed into a rending 
agony. Every bone, sinew, nerve, fibre of the body, seemed as if wrenched 
open, and as if some hitherto unconjectured Presence in the vital organisation were 
forcing itself to light with all the pangs of travail. The veins seemed swollen 
to bursting, the heart labouring to maintain its action by fierce spasms. I feel 
in this description how language fails me. Enough, that the anguish I then 
endured surpassed all that I have ever experienced of physical pain. This 
dreadfal interval subsided as suddenly as it had commenced. I felt as if a 
something undefinable by any name had rushed from me, and in that rush that 
1 struggle was over. I was sensible of the passive bliss which attends the 
release from torture, and then there grew on me a wonderful calm, and, in that 

alm, a consciousness of some lofty intelligence immeasurably beyond that which 
human memory gathers from earthly knowledge. I saw before me the still 
rigid form of Margrave, and my sight seemed, with ease, to penetrate through 
a covering of flesh, and to survey the mechanism of the whole interior 
eing. 

“ View that tenement of clay which now seems so fair, as it was when I last 
beheld it, three years ago, in the house of Haroun of Aleppo!” 

I looked, and gradually, and as shade after shade falls on the mountain-side, 
while the clouds gather, and the sun vanishes at last, so the form and face on 
which I looked changed from exuberant youth into infirm old age. The dis- 
coloured wrinkled skin, the bleared dim eye, the flaccid muscles, the brittle sap- 
less bones. Nor was the change that of age alone; the expression of the 
countenance had passed into gloomy discontent, and in every furrow a passion 
or a vice had sown he seeds of grief. 

And the brain now opened on my sight, with all its labyrinth of cells. I 
seemed to have the clue to every winding in the maze. 

I saw therein a moral world, charred and ruined, as, in some fable I have read, 
the world of the moon is described to be; yet withal it was a brain of magnifi- 
cent formation. The powers abused to evil had been originally of rare order; 
imagination, and scope: the energies that dare; the faculties that discover. But 
the moral part of the brain had failed to dominate the mental. Defective 
veneration of what is good or great; cynical disdain of what is right and just; 
in fine, a great intellect first misguided, then perverted, and now falling with the 
decay of the body into ghastly but imposing ruins. Such was the world of that 
brain as it had been three years ago. 


If these descriptions are carefully compared, a strong family resem- 
blance will be detected between them. Both relate to trance induced 
by the effect of a particular odour ; but in the former the trance does 
not begin with pain, only with “langour,” which presently melts into 
a sense of “‘unutterable delight.” In the latter, the trance begins 
with a terrible paroxysm of pain. ; 


The character of Margrave himself offers another inconsistency, 
and shows that, although Sir Edward has not forgotten, he but very 
imperfectly remembers, his Rosicrucian teachings. Assuming super- 
natural power to be bestowed upon any, it is clear that it would be 
most dangerous to intrust it to persons of immoral dispositions. In 
* Zanoni” this was guarded against. Mejnour, speaking of the 
Rosicrucians, says: “ Rightly is it the fundamental decree of our 
order that we must impart our secrets only to the pure. The most 
terrible part of the ordeal is in the temptations that our power affords 
to the criminal. If it were possible that a malevolent being could 
attain to our faculties, what disorder it might introduce into our 
globe! Happy that it is not possible: the malevolence would disarm the 
power.” This is directly contradictory to such a character as Margrave. 
In “ Zanoni,” moreover, the elixir of life plays its part; but although 
its effects are thesame, Mejnour’s recipe differs very materially from that 
of Haroun of Aleppo. ‘The elixir in both cases makes the inhabitants 
of the air visible and audible. In both cases those spirits are terrible 
and are awful to look upon. In both cases there is the same kind of 
“Der Freischiitz” kind of apparatus. Zanoni “ ranged the mystic lamps 
(nine in number) round the centre of the room, and lighted them 
one by one. A flame of silvery and azure tints sprung up from 
each and lighted the apartment with a calm and yet most dazzling 
splendour.” Margrave and Fenwick use twenty-four lamps, twelve 
for the circle and twelve for the interlaced triangles. The purpose 
and effect of them is exactly the same—to trace the proteeting bounds 
within which the terrible spirits of the air cannot come. ‘The only 
important point of difference is sufficient to show that the mind of 
the writer is in a state of considerable indecision as to the true nature 
of the elixir of life. Mejnour makes it of “the simplest of herbs” 
(what herb is simpler than another?) but the recipe of Haroun of 
Aleppo required a mysterious substance called the “twinborn f 
gold,” the ‘‘life-amber,” a mineral found wherever gold is found, but 
certainly not in the books of the metallurgists. ‘‘I will not,” says the 
writer, ‘I dare not, describe it. The gold-digger would cast it aside ; 
the naturalist would pause not to heed it; and did I describe it, and 
chemistry deign to subject it to analysis, could chemistry alone 
detach or discover its boasted virtues? Its particles, indeed, are 
very minute, not seeming readily to crystallise with each other; 
each in itself of uniform shape and size; spherical as the egg which 
contains the germ of life, and small as the egg from which the life of 
an insect may quicken.” Oolitic, from part of the description, the 
geologist will explain; but then, oolite and gold! As Cuvier said to 
the masquerader who tried to frighten him, ‘Horns and hoofs; 
graminivorous; it can’t be done.” Still less will the following farrago 
of scientific nonsense inform the inquirer as to the nature of this 
peculiar substance : 

It is only where the chemistry of earth or of man produces gold, that the 
substance from which the great pabulum of life is extracted by ferment, can be 
found. Possibly, in the attempts at that transmutation of metals, which I think 
your own great chemist—Sir Humphry Davy—allowed might be possible, but 
held to be not worth the cost of the process—possibly, in those attempts, some 
scanty grains of this substance were found by the alchemists, in the crucible, 
with grains of the metal as niggardly yielded by pitiful mimicry of Nature's 
stupendous laboratory; and from such grains enough of the essence might, 

perhaps, have been drawn forth, to add a few years of existence to some feeble 
greybeard—granting what rests on no proofs, that some of the alchemists 
reached an age rarely given to man. But it is not in the miserly crucible, it is 
in the matrix of Nature herself, that we must seek in prolific abundance Nature's 
grand principle—life. As the loadstone is rife with the magnetic virtue, as 
amber contains the electric, so in this substance, to which we yet want a name, 
is found the bright life-giving fluid. In the old gold mines of Asia and Europe 
the substance exists; but can rarely be met with. The soil for its nutriment 
may there be well-nigh exhausted. It is here, where Nature herself is all vital 
with youth, that the nutriment of youth must be sought. 


The geological difficulty is accompanied in this part of the narrative 
by a zoological one almost as perplexing. The breaking up of the 
magic circle is accomplished by the sudden rush of animals from the 
burning forest, the effect of which is described as “a whirlwind of 
trampling hoofs and glancing horns.” As the locus is supposed to be 
the Australian bush, and not the wilds of South Africa, we should like 
very much to know to what species of wild animals these hoofs and 
horns belonged. 

It would be an easy, though perhaps a somewhat wearisome task, 
to analyse “* Zanoni” and “ A Strange Story,” with a view of showing 
that both are made up of nothing more worthy of respect than a few 
scraps of pseudo-science which their author has picked up in the course 
of some very desultory reading. The former, as we have said before, 
is much the more skilfully written book of the two, and perhaps it is 
also the less original. In both, we find a mass of references to 4 
curious medley of authors, The pages of “ Zanoni” are studded with 
the names of infidels, metaphysicians, Pythagoreans, Stoics, and Rosi- 
crucians. Apollonius, Plato, Voltaire, Condorcet, Trismegistus, the 
Rabbi Solomon, Albertus Magnus, the Count de Cabalis, Sextus the 
Pythagorean, Paracelsus, Averroes, and Agrippa, dance over the 
pages like witches in a Sabbat. In “A Strange Story ” we meet with 
an equally curious company, including Maine de Brian, Sir William 





Hamilton, Apuleius, Cardan, Van Helmont, Leibig, Faraday, Lavol- 
sier—a mixture of science with superstition which would be perplexing 
| if it were not ridiculous. Sometimes we have the wildest phantasms 

that ever visited the morbid dreams of the astrologer or the alchemist 
| propounded with a gravity, and supported by a lucid and logical 

narrative of events which, if true, must be taken as proofs confirma- 
| tory: presently the author quotes Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
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to refute ‘a trite fallacy” enunciated by the wonderful Mar- 

ave. 
on one respect, ‘* A Strange Story” seems particularly inferior to 
ss Zanoni;” it depends more upon material adjuncts, upon the use of 
stage “ properties,” than upon those skilfully woven webs of meta- 

hysical nonsense. We have seen that even the number of lamps in 
the magic circle has been more than doubled. The trance scene takes 

lace in a Museum of Natural History, and an attempt is made to 
invest the stuffed specimens with awful attributes. ‘‘ The tiger glared 
with glass eyes from amidst artificial reeds and herbage, as from his 
native jungle; the grisly white bear peered from a mimic iceberg. 
There, in front, stood the sage elephant, facing a hideous hippopo- 
tamus; whilst an anaconda twined its long spire round the stem of 
some tropical tree in zinc. In glass cases, brought into full light by 
festooned lamps, were dread specimens of the reptile race—scorpion 
and vampire, and cobra capella, with insects of gorgeous hues, not a 
few of them with venomed stings. But the chief boast of the collection 
was in the varieties of the Genius (sic) Simia—baboons and apes, 
chimpanzees, with their human visage, mockeries of man, from the 
dwarf monkeys perched on boughs lopped from the mayor’s shrub- 
beries, to the formidable ourang-outang leaning on his huge club.” 
A gorilla or two, while Sir Edward was about it, would scarcely have 
been out of place. In like manner, every phenomenon is produced by 
some material substance or implement. ‘The trance is produced by 
‘ta few grains of a powder, colourless and sparkling as diamond-dust,” 
which Sir Philip Duval takes from ‘‘ a small steel casket, subdivided 
into several compartments, each with its separate lid.” The wonderful 
Margrave himself cannot accomplish any of his marvels without the 
apparatus of the magician—or the conjuror. He bears ever about with 
him “a strange-looking cane ” or ‘* walking-staff,” which reminds us 
strongly of Othello’s handkerchief— 

‘* Which did an Egyptian to my mother give.” 

It was from Egypt and very ancient: it ‘‘seemed constructed from 
areed ; looked at, it seemed light ; in the hand it felt heavy ; it was of 
a pale faded yellow, wrought with black rings at equal distances, and 
graven with half-obliterated characters that seemed hieroglyphic. At 
= head of the cane there was a large unpolished stone of a dark 
blue. 

**¢Ts this a pebble or a jewel?’ asked one of the party. 

“¢T cannot tell you its name or nature,’ said Margrave; ‘ but it is 
said to cure the bite of serpents, and has other supposed virtues—a 
talisman, in short.’” To this very luminous description, Sir Edward 
a a note containing Mr. Patrick Colquhoun’s description of a 
blue stone at Corfu, which had the reputation of being able to cure a 
serpent’s bite. There did not happen, however, to beaserpent at Derval 
Court when Allen Fenwick took up the magic stick to test it; but its 
effects are thus described : “‘I could not have explained why, but its 
touch, as it warmed in my clasp, seemed to send through my whole 
frame a singular thrill and a sensation as if I no longer felt my own 
weight.” ‘The instrument which Margrave uses to compel those 
who are subject to his influence to obey his will, and by the 
strength of which he drew Lilian Ashleigh three long days’ journey 
across the country is described as ‘ evidently the work of an age far 
remote from our own, scored over with half-obliterated characters in 
some Eastern tongue, perhaps no longer extant. I found that it was 
hollow within. A more accurate observation showed, in the centre of 
this hollow, an exceedingly fine thread-like wire, the unattached end 
of which would slightly touch the palm when the wand was taken 
into the hand. Was it possible that there might be a natural, and 
even a simple, cause for the effects which this instrument produced ? 
Could it serve to collect from that great focus of animal heat and 
nervous energy which is placed in the palm of the human hand some 
such latent fluid as that which Reichenbach calls the ‘ odic,’ and 
which, according to him ‘rushes through and pervades universal 
nature?’ After all, why not? For how many centuries lay unknown 
all the virtues of the loadstone and the amber? It is but as yester- 
day that the forces of vapour have become to men genii more 
powerful than those conjured up by Aladdin ; that light, at a touch, 
springs forth from invisible air; that thought finds a messenger swifter 
than the wings of the fabled Afrite.” 

Now this is precisely one of the specious arguments in which the 
principal danger of such books as these resides. It is this kind of 
semi-scientific jargon which has done so much to render this age so 
credulous and gullible. In this, perhaps, more than in any other way, 
18 the proverb about the danger of a “little knowledge” justified. 
The seeds of science which people pick up in public lecture-rooms 
take no root in their minds, or soon grow wild into the most 
absurd chimeras. We have no hesitation in saying that Professor 
Faraday has done more for real ignorance in throwing his handfulls of 
scientific grain broadcast into the streets, than he has for the cause of 
science by his very unsatisfactory explanation of the table-moving 
Phenomenon, As in the passage which we have quoted, steam and 
electricity are constantly produced to render the grossest absurdities 
Current, and even poor Galileo has more than annulled the great 
benefits which his discoveries conferred upon science by the analogy 
With which his persecution by the Inquisition has supplied to every 
Sobemouche. The great difference between the alleged phenomena 
Which are attempted to be supported by such arguments as 
these and the phenomena of steam and electricity is, that the 
atter are constant—the former do not profess to be. When- 
ever the ““Od Force” and the ** Will Power” can bear open 








scrutiny, and be made the subjects of close analysis—whenever the 
spiritualists overcome the laws of gravitation in public, then they can 
fairly meet incredulity with such arguments as steam, electricity, and 
Galileo. So long, however, as the former is confined to exceptional 
circumstances, and the latter can only be achieved in darkened rooms 
and amid a company of believers, we must decline to recognise the 
analogy. 

Referring once more to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s preface and 
to his very hazy attempt to explain the purpose of his book, we 
gather that one great object is to prove that Man’s nature is capable 
of three divisions instead of the two which are commonly assigned to it. 
This is not a new theory. The argument about the separation of 
Soul from Mind is certainly as old as Socrates, and probably much 
older; but after reading the book with great care, we must confess 
that we are utterly unable to detect any serious attempt to support 
such a thesis. It seems to us, therefore, that this profession of inten- 
tion is a mere blind, and that the real object of the book is to 
beget in the reader’s mind a belief in the possible existence of 
powers not merely above nature, but actually against those laws 
which (so far as man’s intelligence can go) have been tested by the 
severest proof and seem to be based upon the strictest logic; further- 
more, that such powers can be wielded by the worst of men and for 
the worst of purposes. To be exact, what this writer would have us 
believe is: first, that there is an elixir which will prolong life inde- 
finitely and restore matchless health and strength to the most abused of 
bodies ; secondly, that one human being has the power of irresistibly 
controlling another by the direct influence of the will, controlling 
from any distance and towards any purpose, however vile and abhor- 
rent; thirdly, that one human being has the power of visually seeing 
into the mind of another, and also of visually beholding what is past ; 
and fourthly, that the mind of man may take a visible shape apart 
from the body, and speak with an audible voice. These, we take it, 
are the scientific conclusions towards which Sir Edward attempts to 
lead us by this woven web of fiction and physical and metaphysical 
authorities. 

The mischief which such a book may effect in this credulous age is 
incalculable, and here we take leave to address a serious word to Mr. 
Dickens, whose name openly sanctions every page of the periodical in 
which ** A Strange Story” made its first appearance. Mr. Dickens 
has upon more than one occasion stood forward the determined oppo- 
nent of superstition. Was it consistent in him to stand godfather to 
such pernicious rubbish as this? Not all that he has written against 
haunted houses will weigh in the scales against one thousandth part 
of the mischief which this farrago of pseudo-scientific nonsense must 
inevitably work. Commercially, the speculation will doubtless pay ; it 
has, indeed, already done so. The publishers are reaping a golden 
harvest, and we do not blame them. The public is just now afflicted 
with a mad appetite for such food, and some one must supply it. 
Being a commercial people, and living in a commercial age, we cannot 
look too closely into the moral fitness of such things. Besides, has 
not Mr. Mudie been told that it does not become a man of trade to 
make himself custos morum vel religionis? But Mr. Dickens is in a 
different category ; he either does, or affects to measure his conduct 
by a higher standard than the commercial one, and from him, therefore, 
we have a right to expect better things. 








A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Down South; or, an Englishman's Experience at the Seat of the 
American War. By Samuet Puitutrs Day, Special Correspondent 
of the Morning Herald. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

HE TWO WORDS “DOWN SOUTH,” furnish, as may be 
supposed, a perfect key to these volumes. Pitt defined an in- 
dependent man to be a man who cannot be depended on; and 
readers of Mr. Phillips Day’s work will do well to take into con- 
sideration the circumstances under which he went to America to 
report accurately what he heard and saw. In the first place, he went 
there as the correspondent of an English Conservative journal, whose 
ideas are well known to be favourable to secession. Secondly, he 

went to the Southern States with, we may reasonably suppose, a 

tolerably strong desire to steer clear of tar, feathers, and rails, to say 

nothing of bowie knives and revolvers; in a word, his work is in 
every respect that of an advocate, and not of an impartial judge. 

We do not know, indeed, that this could well have been otherwise. 

Chivalrous as the citizens of the South may be, it was not to be expected 

that they would read with equanimity weekly declamations against 

slavery and rebellion written by what Mr. Day would call “a party ” 
residing among them on sufferance. Nay, it is more than doubtful 
whether they would have endured very patiently a plain, straight- 
forward statement of facts unspiced by ardent and often ungrammatical 
aspirations for, and prophecies of, their ultimate success. Happily, 
however, they were not thus uncourteously experimented on by the 

English traveller ; or we imagine that his hobnobbing with Generals 

Beauregard, Johnston, Bishop Polk, et hoc genus omne, would have 

been brought to an untimely if not an ignoble end. ‘* He who sups with 

Csesar must not abuse Cesar’s viands,” is a common-sense maxim, and 

one duly appreciated by the philosophic Mr. Day. He so thoroughly 

identified himself with the cause which the Bishop of Louisiana is 
contending for, with arms both carnal and spiritual, that at times he 
writes as if he had taken service with the men of the South. We are 
told of * our artillery,” “our flank,” “ our troops,” &c, We iearn, too, 
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that Mr. Day launched “ upon a portion of manubial (sic) stores left 
behind during the precipitate flight of Sunday,” after the battle of 
Manassas; that these ‘“‘ manubial stores” consisted chiefly of “ preserved 
tripe,” and that Mr. Day is inclined to think that “the delicious flavour 
of this delicate and delicious edible” was “ produced by the subtle con- 
sciousness of how it had been procured.” Hunger is, we know, a toler- 
ably good sauce in general, but hunger has some limitation to its powers. 
Mr. Day, if we may judge from the keen analysis of his feelings which 
he has given, was not so hungry on this occasion as rejoiced at the 
opportunity unexpectedly offered to him of destroying Northern stores. 
Whether Mr. Day’s turning his stomach into an instrumentof Southern 
warfare altogether comported with his duties as a conscientious corres- 
pondent of an English journal, we decline to say; but it must be 
admitted that there was something heroic in his braving dyspepsia and 
nightmare for a cause which he admired. 

Such, indeed, was the magic power of true sympathy, that (owing, 
perhaps, in some measure externally to the officiousness of certain 
New York porters) our correspondent’s very “first impressions of 
America and republicanism were far from favourable.” What, 
then, was more natural than that he should shake off the dust 
of his feet to testify against the North, and go ‘down South,” 
where republicanism is apparently at a discount? Mr. Day 
draws many very interesting comparisons between the products, 
animal and vegetable, of the latter favoured region and those of the 
Federal States, ‘I greatly prefer,” he says, ‘the soft Southern 
women, with all their little foibles and frailties, ‘varium et mutabile 
semper,’ to their pedantic, petulant, masculine, cold, and harsh- 
mannered sisters of the North.” He points out, too, how these same 
soft Southern women are capable of being developed into heroines, 
one of whom he was fortunate enough to espy for amoment. ‘As the 
‘cars’ stopped at a station near Manassas, I noticed a tall young lady, 
attired in black, silent and sombre-looking as death, firmly grasping a 
revolver in her right hand, which was stretched out in the direction 
of the enemy, as if in defiance.” 

The land which can produce such Joans of Arc is, of course, not 
deficient in chivalric men, who are scarcely less courtly off the field of 
battle than they are heroic upon it. Nothing, we are assured, can be in 
greater contrast than the different ways in which prisoners are treated 
in the North and South. 

The privations endured by the prisoners in Fort Lafayette are very great. 

They are crowded together in dingy and dank apartments; the only light there 
is glimmering through port-holes filled with 32-pounders. Iron bedsteads are 
packed between the guns, whereupon the prisoners stretch on loose straw. There 
are no tables or seats, nor indeed is there room for such luxuries. In these 
wretched casements, without fire, or the means of introducing warmth, the 
prisoners are stove up; while the strictest discipline is enforced by the German 
guards who are placed over them. The water supply is not only bad, but unfit 
for use. Those who can afford it are compelled to pay a dollar per day for 
putrid pork, and other stale and unwholesome edibles, which are supplied by 
the warder’s wife. 
The men of the South treat their prisoners very differently, some- 
times even going to the expense of giving them ‘“‘ champagne suppers.” 
We suppose we need hardly add that, according to this veracious 
traveller, in the South the press is perfectly free; while in the North 
it is just as notoriously gagged. 

Inthe North, again, to use the words of a well-known popular preacher 
of Washington, quoted by Mr. Day: “ Wherever we go—in the circles of 
pleasure, in the marts of business, and in the thoroughfares of commerce 
— we are sure to hear the language of profanity.” The Southern officer, 
on the other hand, prays for the souls of those enemies whom stern 
duty compels him to destroy: “* One officer informed me that, in 
giving orders for the first volley, which took such tremendous effect, 
he addressed his men thus: ** The Lord have mercy on their souls! 
but fire.” The North, too, is sadly over-matched, and Englishmen, 
like Mr. Mill, who hold that the Federalists are twice as numerous, 
and ten or twelve times as rich, as the Secessionists, labour under a 
grave error. Mr. Day sets us right on both these points : 

Clearly, Northerners do not relish fighting; and hence their reluctance to enlist, 
or even to enter the field when their “ time is up,” although they may hear the 
boom of the enemy’s guns and their much-vaunted Union isin jeopardy! They 
expect foreigners to tight their battles, and yet loathe and despise the hire- 
lings who lend themselves out to murder for eleven dollars per month. 

On the other hand : 

The resources of the South in men, war munitions, and the means of sube- 
sistence, have not been generally comprehended in Europe. The Southern army 
at this moment comprises 500,000 tolerably well-disciplined soldiers, in addition 
to 500,000 volunteers under drill, in initiation of the Confederate States. 

The South is also much richer: 

The present war is wasting away, with a prodigal hand, the wealth and credit 
of the North. With an army in the field of 600,000 men, which cannot be 
maintained efficiently for less than 120,000,000. per annum, how is it possible 
for the Government to escape bankruptcy, when their receipts do not exceed 
30,000,000 dollars per annum? What is the object of the war? Apparently 
the subjugation of the South. But such a consummation is utterly impossible, 
so long as the South offers resistance, which it will do to the last man on its soil. 
How much better, then, for the belligerents in this fierce struggle to come to a 
speedy understanding, than to deluge the country with blood ere this object be 
attained. 

With the South the case is widely different. Its soil, climate, and productions 
afford all the materials without which the North cannot prosper. Statistics 
show that out of 316,220,610 dollars of exports of domestic industry, nearly 
250,000.000 dollars are furnished by those States known as Slave States. It 
must be borne in mind, also, that, notwithstanding the large numbers of men 
now in the field, agricu!tural pursuits are not in the least interrupted. 

In the North, on the other band, agriculture is carried on upon small farms 








by the labour of the proprietors themselves, and very few assistants. Every 
man is equally liable to be called upon to perform military service. The conse- 
quence of abstracting labour of this sort from the soil is plainly apparent, and 
must at length tell fearfully upon the population. 

Sir Arthur Wardour, in “ The Antiquary,” says of his neighbour, 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck: “ It may be observed that he never has any 
advantage of me in dispute, unless when he avails himself of a sort of 
pettifogging intimacy with dates, names, and trifling matters of fact; a 
tiresome and frivolous accuracy of memory which is entirely owing to 
his mechanical descent.” Mr. Day, to some extent, imitates the 
Jacobite Baronet in his contempt for names, dates, and matters of fact. 
He solves the question of slavery in the following free and easy 
manner. He arrives at Lexington, in Kentucky; and 

On Sunday, June 8th, I took a drive with some friends. Judge of my sur- 
prise, reader, when I found almost the entire negro population abroad; some 
parading the thoroughfares, and others riding about in carriages! They were 
dressed so showily and so finely, and appeared so happy and contented, that I 
was voluntarily forced to exclaim several times— 

“Surely these people are not slaves? ” 

The response was— 

** Certainly they are.” 

Positively some of the women wore lace shawls and gold watches, and, as I 
then observed, ‘‘ looked (only for their colour) like London duchesses going to 
a ball!” The men, too, were well attired—most of them in light clothes, 
and immaculate shirts and collars, ornamented with gold studs. Watch-guards 
and rings, ostentatiously displayed, aided in the completion of their toilets. I 
reflected for a moment on the condition of British agricultural labourers and 
London needlewomen— 

‘“* With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red.” 
The contrast was too painful to dwell upon. My early conventional ideas of 
slavery. however, were quickly dissipated, just as returning consciousness, upon 
awaking from a dream, dissolves the ‘‘ unsubstantial pageant.” 

Any lingering doubts which may have remained in Mr. Day’s 
mind touching the happiness of American slaves in general were 
removed on his pats at ‘*Gloucester.” There he sees a negro 
wearing ‘‘a genuine brilliant ring,” which he ascertains, by asking 
several rude questions, was worth one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. ‘I involuntarily smiled at this intelligence, and considered what 
false ideas were entertained. by the people of England respecting the 
institution of slavery ‘down South.’” 

As a specimen of the “ Noctes ceneque Deim” which Mr. Day 
enjeyed ‘‘down South,” we give the following quotation (temp. just 
after the battle of Manassas) : 

General Beauregard and his Staff were in high spirits during “supper,” 
which oe prolonged considerably beyond the usual time, I observed to the 
General : 

“‘ The enemy came to plant his Stars and Stripes upon your soil, but you gave 
- ry stripes without the stars!” a sentiment which he flatteringly acknow- 

edged. 

Open remarking that the ladies of Richmond were determined, when the 
opportunity offered, “to kiss the General to death!” he pleasantly replied : 

“Oh, 1 couldn’t stand that! Tis too bad!—and from a married man too!” 

Upon one gentleman expressing his regret that the battle of Bull Run had not 
a designation more worthy of historical record, and of being handed down to 
posterity, Beauregard tritely remarked: 

“Why, it will do very well to associate with Cowpen !” 

Mr. Letcher, the Governor of Virginia, noted for “his disin- 
genuous and temporising policy, which were (sic) construed to mean 
attachment to the Federalist party,” is by no means so flatteringly 
limned : 

Judge of my surprise when I found this official ensconced in an arm-chair, 
with a pipe in his mouth nearly a yard long, and he puffiing away the cares 
of office at a vigorous rate, while his “aide” was scribbling by his side. Had 
this pipe been a Turkish one, why, | might have reconciled it to my notions 
of things; but as it consisted of a Chinese clay bowl and wooden tube, it 
looked unpardonably vulgar. Besides, the pipe was in keeping with the man. 
Neither in manners nor appearance was their any indication of his being well- 
bred, and certainly nature did not do much in the way of polish. In conversa- 
tion he was rough and gruff, while his coarse, unintellectual, red face, disfigured 
by eruption, impressed me with no favourable idea of his temperate living. His 
attire was shabby, and slovenly arranged, which rendered him still less prepos- 
sessing. 

We have already given up more than sufficient space to these 
volumes, which are calculated to do the Southerns, whose 
cause is advocated in them, far more injury than the much-abused 
men of the North. Mr. Day pleads for his clients with an 
unfairness which would excite indignation, were it not so intensely 
absurd. With him everything which comes from the North, unless it 
be secessionist, is base, degenerate, and contemptible ; while the South 
is painted as a veritable Utopia, where it is not easy to discover whether 
slaves or freemen are the happier. ; 

The writer seems utterly incapable of taking a fair and liberal view 
of either contending party. ‘In the United States,” says De Tocque- 
ville, ‘‘ the interests of the country are everywhere kept in view; they 
are an object of solicitude to the people of the whole Union, and 
every citizen is as warmly attached to them as if they were his own. 
He takes pride in the glory of his nation ; he boasts of its success, t0 
which he conceives himself to have contributed, and he rejoices in the 
general prosperity by which he profits. The feeling he entertains 
towards the States is analogous to that which unites him to his family, 
and it is by a kind of egotism that he interests himself in the welfare 
of his country.” We believe these remarks to be no less true now 
than when they were written, and that hence the contest between the 
North and South has assumed such colossal dimensions. Each side 18 
thoroughly bent on maintaining what it considers its rights, and hence 
the North, not less than the South, has made immense sacrifices. 
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Even if Mr. Day had told his story fairly (which we altogether 
deny), that story would now be staler than any thrice-told tale. The 
conclusion of the first volume only takes us down to the battle of Bull’s 
Run ; while the first is chiefly a clumsy gallimaufry of guide-book and 
scraps from Shakespeare and Thomas Moore, written very ungram~- 
matically, and seasoned with many inconsequent and _ prejudiced 
remarks. Of the battle of Bull’s Run Mr. Day sagaciously remarks : 
‘¢ Since Xerxes was defeated and routed at Platea, no battle has been 
fought so dramatic in its preparation, its action, and its results.” The 
comparison is continued at considerable length. We are told: 
‘On the one side, boastful denunciations and luxurious pre- 
parations for anticipated easy victory; manacles with which 
to bind prisoners, and all the pomp and parade of the camp. 
On the other side, modest simplicity of manner, confidence in the 
justness of their cause, inflexible resolve, and heroic courage,” &c. 
Elsewhere we have a good deal more about “ Trebia Thrasymenus and 
Canne,” “the Teutones and the Cimbri,” &c., and Mr. Day would 
probably have continued his classical parallels until now, had it not 
been for an untoward accident. That béte noire the New York 
Herald discovered that the English correspondent had returned to 
Washington, and it forthwith gave him a leading article “ in prominent 
type.” Mr. Day modestly remarks, “from some cause or another, 
but I apprehend in consequence of its having been affirmed that I 
possessed ‘ secession tn 0 my presence in Washington was 
manifestly objectionable to the military authorities.” He continues : 

In taking away the “‘ pass” I received to visit the camps on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, they, of course, so far as they could, tied my hands and inter- 
fered with my duties and the privileges generally accorded to the foreign corre- 
spondents of respectable papers. I considered such treatment not only in the 
light of a personal insult, but also as derogatory to the important journal and 
the English interests I represented. Hence my decision to stay no longer in a 
country where the liberty of the press is virtually ignored, and free thought and 
free opinion, and the publication of facts, are regarded as hostile to the interests 
of a nation which has vaunted so long and go loudly of its free institutions ! 
The American Republic now truly illustrates 

‘“* How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request!” 

It does not appear to us that there was the slightest necessity for 
Mr, Day’s quitting America. We confess we should not have been 
surprised had the loud-tongued champion of the South found 
itnecessary at Washington to alter his tone, and like Bottom in the 
play, “ speak with a marvellously small voice.” The Northerns have 
not yet reached that degree of equanimity which would allow them to 
welcome with open arms a writer who had hitherto found fault 
with them, their efforts and institutions, in every possible way. 
But if our redoubtable correspondent was not welcomed in the 
North with serenades and feasts, he was not in any way molested by 
the Government, or by “ any individual parties,” to use his own happy 
phrase. The destroyer of Federalist provision-stores, and the dis- 
coverer of that which must have been an unpalatable parallel to any 
Northern who had ever heard of the battle of Platea; the abuser, in 
aword, of everything that did not make for the bitterest enemies of 
the North, was suffered to take his ease at his inn at Washing- 
ton. He was not, we regret to say, invited to dine or sup 
with Mr. Lincoln or Seward; neither was he allowed to visit 
the Federalist camp on the Potomac, which, indeed, he must 
have already seen, if we consider the lucid manner in which he 
shows up the soldiers of the North and all their belongings. Mr. 
Day then quitted America somewhat ruffled, we imagine, in temper. 
His complaint is, that, after having maligned and abused the North 
in every possible manner, and having written many public letters in 
aid of those who in the North are very naturally considered traitors 
and rebels, he was not allowed to spy out the nakedness of the 
Federalist camp. He is at present inclined to believe that “ the 
British lion is shaking himself in his lair, just preparing for action, 
i case of receiving a little more provocation.” As this prophecy 
was uttered long before the Slidell and Mason episode took place, we 
-_ reasonably hope that the “ British lion” will not anetile himself 

0 stir, 

We must conclude with expressing some wonder that Mr. Day was 
not made unpleasantly acquainted with the combined effects of tar 
and feathers in some of those Northern States which he abuses with 
such gusto and heartiness, and can only conclude that his immunity 
from them must be taken as a proof that these institutions are not so 
popular in the North as some of the * special correspondents ” 
Tepresent them to be. We wonder still more, however, what 
the statesmen of the South must have, in their hearts, thought of the 
twaddle and absurdity of such a clumsy and inconsequent panegyrist 
as Mr. Day, by his own confession, shows himself to have been. 








The Common Sights in the Heavens, and how to See and Know them. By 
Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. (Chapman and Hall. pp. 231.)— 

aptain Drayson is, we believe, a gentleman who has made the discovery 
that the globe which we inhabit has not yet done growing. This doctrine 
Will, we fancy, appear to most persons to be more novel than probable; 
and, unless we have much better proof of its truth than Captain Drayson 
has yet given, we must be allowed to class ourselves among the doubters. 
The writer has fortunately not made any use of his very original theory 
in these pages, but we are hardly prepared to place undoubting confi- 
dence in any astronomical guide who holds such doctrine. The little 
Volume before us will be easily intelligible to the merest neophyte in 
astronomy. It tells us little or nothing that is new, but what it does 
tell is told pleasantly and clearly. 








PURITAN WOMEN. 

Memorable Women of the Puritan Times. By the Rev. James 
Anpverson, Author of * Ladies of the Reformation,” “ Ladies of 
the Covenant,” &c. 2 vols. London: Blackie and Son. 

A R. ANDERSON gives his readers fair warning in his preface 
pi what they may expect. He sees everything through 
Puritan spectacles. Even “the English Reformation, had its 
earliest and most earnest disciples been left to the free exercise of their 
own judgment uncontrolled and uninterfered with by the State, would 
from the first have been cast into the form which Puritanism aimed to 
give it. John Wickliffe and his disciples, Tyndale, Bilney, Fryth, 
Barnes, Bayfield, and others, would have given it that form.” The 
truth of this assertion admits of very considerable doubt. Still more 
doubtful is it that, even supposing such a result had come to pass, it 
would have been a desirable one. We might, to be sure, have got 
rid of bishops, deans, and tithes, all which Mr. Anderson and his party 
doubtless consider neither useful nor ornamental, but with them we 
we should probably have got rid of much of that freedom of opinion 
which we all now enjoy, and of that elegant and refined learning 
which apparently seeks the Church and shuns the Conventicle. 
Of course Queen Elizabeth is a persecutor in Mr, Anderson’s opinion, 
who dolefully complains that “‘so strong and respectable was 
the party favourable to the establishment in England of the simple 
ecclesiastical polity and worship which existed in the Reformed 
Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, and some parts of Germany, that, 
had it not been for Queen Elizabeth, the sentiments of this party 
would have been acted upon when Protestantism was re-established 
after her accession to the throne.” Mr. Anderson is forced to admit, 
however, that though Elizabeth confiscated the goods of several of 
the Puritans, and threw the owners into prison, ‘in a few instances” 
only did she shed their blood. 

Towards the close of a lengthy defence of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
he seems candidly to admit that their emigration to the wilds of 
America was in a great measure caused by their wish to retain the 
sacred right of persecution. He says: 

By their emigration they proposed to form simply an asylum for themselves, 
and those who were of the same religious sentiments, from the tyrannical 
oppression to which for their nonconformity they were exposed in England. 
Their object was not to found a settlement consisting of a heterogeneous con- 
federation of men and women, of all sorts of wild opinions in religion. They 
regarded themselves in their territory as resembling a family household; and 
sectaries, they argued, could no more claim a right of admission into, or of con- 
tinuance in it, than all and sundry can claim a right to be admitted into, or to 
continue in, a private house. . . . Again, they were fortified in the intolerant 
course they adopted by the dread, not indeed altogether unfounded, of discord 
and anarchy, and even ruin to the infant colony, from the agitations created by 
differences of religious sentiment in the then excited state of men’s minds on 
questions of religion. In their circumstances, it seemed to them a wise and 
necessary policy to keep the doors of the colony shut against the entrance of 
the numerous visionaries and sectaries of which England was then so prolific, 
and if such by any chance found entrance, to expel them as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Anderson admits, however, that the plea urged on their behalf 
—of forming one family household, and therefore of the elders of that 
household having power over the younger members—is not a very 
strong one. His defence of the cruel Puritan persecution of the 
Quakers is still weaker. The fanaticism of some hotheads among the 
members of the latter sect is almost thrown into the shade by the 
outrageous acts of various prominent members of the Puritan party 
at various times. The Puritan rulers among the American emigrants 
dealt out imprisonment, stripes, and death unsparingly to the Quakers, 
who transgressed the fierce and fanatical code of the new colony, 
and yet their advocate in these pages can gloss over these judicial 
murders, while he takes due care to brand Queen Elizabeth as a 
persecutor. 

We have now stated what we consider to be the weak side of the 
volumes. They are by no means, however, undeserving of a due 
meed of praise. Their writer is far too upright a man to garble his 
quotations and authorities, and by taking his comments on them cum 
grano, his pages furnish agreeable reading. This is especially 
the case when his biographies, as they sometimes do, throw light upon 
passages of Lord Macaulay’s history of England. That of “ Lady 
Lisle” is very well done, though we may remark en passant, that at the 
time of her trial Mrs. Alice Lisle had no legal title whatever to be 
styled “lady.” Mr. Anderson makes an odd blunder respecting 
Chief Justice Jones, who, as we are correctly told, presided at the 
shameful trials of Mrs. Gaunt and Alderman Cornish. Jones is in 
these pages said to have succeeded Jeffreys as Chief Justice. Jones, 
however, when dismissed from the Bench, as he was, by James IL, 
for refusing to act illegally, was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Jeffreys, on the other hand, when he became Lord Chancellor, was 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. é 

Readers of Lord Macaulay’s History will remember how the his- 
torian tells us that Jeffreys cursed and swore madly, or, in his 
own phrase, “ gave a lick [or rather several] with the side of his 
tongue” to an unwilling witness of the name of Dunne. Lord 
Macaulay was necessarily compelled to greatly curtail the details of 
the trial; and therefore we are only told generally that the Lord 
Chief Justice cursed vehemently, and protested against the lying, 
snivelling, canting, &c., of the Nonconformists, to whom Dunne be- 

longed. Jeffreys, however, before examining Dunne (which he was 
requested to do by Pollexfen, one of the counsel for the King) 
addressed to the prisoner the following comforting exhortation, which 
is wholly passed over by Lord Macaulay : 
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Now, mark what I say to you, friend. I would not, by any means in the 
world, endeavour to fright you into anything, or any ways tempt you to tell 
an untruth, but provoke you to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth--that 
is the business we come about here. Know, friend, there is no religion that any 
man can pretend to can give a countenance to lying, or can dispense with tell- 
ing the truth. Thou hast a precious, immortal soul, and there is nothing in the 
world equal ;to it in value. There is no relation to thy mistress, if she be so; 
no relation to thy friend, nay, to thy father or thy child, nay, not all the tem- 
poral relations in the world can be equal to thy precious, immortal soul. Con- 
sider that the great God of heaven and earth, before whose tribunal thou, 
and we, and all persons are to stand at the last day, will call thee to an account 
for thy rescinding his truth, and take vengeance of thee for every falsehood 
thou tellest. I charge thee, therefore, as thou wilt answer it to the great God, 
the Judge of all the earth, that thou do not dare to waver one tittle from the truth, 
upon any account or pretence whatsoever. . . . That God of heaven may justly 
strike thee into eternal flames, and make thee drop into the bottomless lake of 
fire and brimstone, if thou offer to deviate the least from the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. ... I tell thee, God is not to be mocked, and thou canst not 
deceive him, though thou mayst us. But I assure you, if I catch you pre- 
varicating in any the least tittle (and perhaps I know more than you think I do; 
no, none of your saints can save your soul, nor shall they save your body either), 
I will be sure to punish every variation from the truth that you are guilty of. 
The effect upon Dunne, who was very unwilling to say anything against 
Mrs. Lisle, and who was evidently a nervous person, was very far from 
reassuring. Lord Macaulay contents himself with quoting the Chief 
Justice’s exclamation, “‘Oh! how hard the truth is to come out 
of a lying Presbyterian knave,” without noticing the prepara- 
tory admonition. The doubts and wavering of the jury are 
well described by Mr. Anderson ; indeed, the whole biography forms 
an interesting commentary upon Macaulay’s account of the ‘* Bloody 
Circuit.” On the jury unwillingly returning a verdict of ‘* Guilty,’ 
Jeffreys made the following very characteristic speech: ‘* I think in 
my conscience the evidence was as full and plain as could be, and if I 
had been among you, and she had been my own mother, I should 
have found her guilty.” 

If the reader will duly bear in mind Mr. Anderson’s ultra bias in 
favour of Puritanism, he will find not a little in these volumes to 
interest and instruct him. In most cases the authorities for the various 
statements are given—a circumstance which considerably increases the 
historical value of the work. 








THE EDUCATION OF A RUSSIAN NOBLE. 
Childhood and Youth: a Tale. By Count Nicota Totsror. Trans- 


lated from the Russian by Matwipa von MeysenserG. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1 vol. 


HIS VOLUME is the history of the youth and early 
days of Count Nicola Tolstoi, related by himself, and trans- 
lated into English from the Russian by Malwida von Meysenberg. 
The translator tells us in the preface that Count Tolstoi is both a 
poet and philosopher, that he was born of one of the highest aristo- 
cratic famities in Russia, that he entered when of age the military 
service and fought in the Crimean war. When peace was restored 
he tendered his resignation, and retired to his country seat, where he 
has since divided his time between literary occupations and the im- 
provement of the condition of his peasants. At his own expense he 
established a village school, where he is himself the chief teacher, and 
where he imparts to them the elements of a sound instruction, thus 
preparing them to become worthy of that liberty of which he is a 
zealous advocate. Inthe present matter of the liberation of the serfs, 
he has been chosen in his district as ‘ justice of the peace,” or media- 
tor between the aristocracy and the people, which task none can 
better carry out than himself, aristocrat as he is, and at the same time 
champion of liberty. Now only in the bloom of manhood, Count 
Tolstoi gives the right to expect much of him, both as a public 
character and as a writer. So, looking at the good fruit which this 
noble tree bears, Malwida von Meysenberg has thought that an ac- 
count from Count Tolstoi’s own lips of his childhood and education 
might not be unacceptable to the English reader. 

There are no thrilling events recorded, no straining after effect, but 
a simple narrative, a ‘ mere household story,” pleasantly written, with 
sound moral reflections on the trifling everyday events which occur. 

The principal attraction to an English reader in this narrative, is 
the peep one has into the manners and customs of a Russian house- 
hold of high degree, from the lips of one of its own members. Poor 
Albert Smith used to tell us that the gamins of Paris were the same 
as gamins all over the world, and here we find that Russian 
little boys differ in no great degree from English little boys, or, in- 
deed, from little boys anywhere else—they have their naughtiness and 
fits of obstinacy in the usual way, and undergo their just punishments 
for such outbreaks. Count Tolstoi’s autobiography commences with 
his tenth birthday; he was a sensitive child with a fine delicate orga- 
nisation, and he gives us a naive description of the manner in which 
his tutor, Karl Iwanitsh, chastised him. The home school-room of 
this noble Russian family does not seem to have been very luxuriously 
furnished, if we may judge from the following description : 

In the middle of the room stood a table covered with a torn black oilcloth, 
cut here and there with a penknife, and from underneath which, in many places, 
the edge of the table was visible. Around the table stood some chairs, not 
painted, but polished by long use. Some maps, nearly all torn, but carefully 
glued together by the hand of Karl Iwanitsh, hung on the second wall. On the 
third wall, in the middle of which was the door, hung on one side two rulers— 
the one much scratched, which was ours; the other his own new one. On the 
opposite side of the door was a black board, on which our great faults were 


marked by circles and the lesser by crosses. To the left of the board was the 
corner in which we had to remain on our knees. 





How well 1 recollect this corner—the screen on the stove, the ventilator on it, 
and the noise it made when it was turned. Sometimes I had to stay in the 
corner till back and knees ached dreadfully, and I thought, ‘‘Has Kar) 
Iwanitsh forgotten me? He sits quietly in his arm chair and reads his ‘ Hydro- 
statics ;? andl” ——. At last, in order to remind him of me, I began gently 
to turn the ventilator round, and to scratch the plaster on the wall; but, if by 
chance too large a piece fell to the floor, my fright was worse than my punish- 
ment, I glanced at Karl Iwanitsh, who sat quietly, book in hand, pretending 
not to observe anything. 

Count Tolstoi has one brother and one sister. His father is a dis- 
agreeable perscnage; passionate, selfish, and a gambler (a vice not 
uncommon among the Russian aristocracy). The portrait of his 
mother is charming ; a quiet, loving, gentle parent ; but she dies early, 
and then the family removes to Moscow, and the house of their maternal 
grandmother becomes henceforward the children’s home. The life 
they lead in the gay city is a great contrast to the days they spent in 
the country, and instead of hunting expeditions, picnics, and out door 
amusements, which they enjoyed during their mother’s lifetime, they 
enter more into society, and we have descriptions of balls, réunions, 
and other festive meetings. But during this time their education is 
not neglected, and a French professor takes the place of Karl 
Iwanitsh, the German, who, good man though he be, we are much 
surprised to find in the capacity of tutor in a noble Russian family, 
whose members are generally so conspicuous for the superiority of 
their attainments in modern languages over every other nationality, 
the result, we have understood, of the admirable manner in which they 
surround their children at a very early age with efficient natives of 
the different countries. Karl’s antecedents do not promise much for 
his success as a tutor. He had been shoemaker, soldier, deserter, and 
manufacturer before he was hired into the Tolstoi family as a teacher 
for the sons, and when upon leaving it he relates to the young Count 
his history in the Russian language, the opening phrase is thus 
rendered by the translator— Me were very unhappy from se time of 
my birth. Se noble blot of se countis of Somerblnt flows in my veins,” 
&c. That Karl (who began life as a shoemaker, and had no opportu- 
nity for study afterwards) should have spoken “a strange tongue,” 
ungrammatically, we can easily believe ; but that it should be found 
possible to give in English the innumerable faults of language and 

ronunciation which he committed when speaking Russ we hold to be 
impossible, and is a blot on this otherwise excellent translation. 

Should this volume fall into French hands our neighbours will not 
feel flattered with the Count’s appreciation of their national character, 
for, after the change of tutors, when speaking of St. Jerome (Karl’s 
successor) he thus estimates him : 

Judging coolly of this man, I find that he was a true Frenchman; but a 
Frenchman in the true acceptation of the word. He was pretty well instructed, 
and fulfilled conscientiously his duty as regard to us, but he had the peculiar 
features of fickle egotism, boastfulness, impertinence, and ignorant self-con- 
fidence, common to all his countrymen, and entirely opposite to the Russian 
character. 

We take leave of Count Tolstoi at an important time in his young 
life, when he is entering the university, and when he forms his first 
firm friendship; it is with the student Prince Dimitrieff Nechludoff. 
The basis on which this new-found friendship rests, and the manner 
in which the compact is formed, give a pleasant insight into the per- 
sonal character of the future friends, so we give it in their own words. 
The Prince is somewhat older than the Count, and the latter fancies 
he is despised by him because he is yet so young: 

“Do you know why I feel so attracted towards you?” said Dimitrieff, 
answering my declaration with a look full of kindness and understanding. 
‘* Why I love you more than my other acquaintances and the people who form 
my chief society ? I found this out directly. You have the rare and astonish- 
ing quality of—sincerity.”’ 

‘* Yes, I always tell just those things which I am ashamed to confess,” replied 
I; ‘but only to those in whom I trust.” 

“ Ah! but to trust a man, you must be his friend completely; and we are not 
yet friends, Nicola. Remember, we spoke of friendship; and agreed that, in 
order to be real friends, one ought to trust the other implicitly.” 

“T trust you so far as that I am convinced that you will never repeat to any- 
body a word of what I tell you,” said I. ‘ But perhaps the most interesting and 
important thoughts are precisely those which we never say one to the other; 
and the low thoughts—the mean thoughts, which, if we knew that we 
= to confess them to another, would never have dared to enter our 
minds. 

“Do you know what I am just thinking, Nicola,” added he, rising, and with 
a smile taking my hands. ‘ Let us do this, and you shall see how useful it wil! 
be for us mutually ; let us pledge our word to'say everything. We shall then really 
know each other, and never have anything on our consciences. And in order tc 
have no fear of strangers, let us make the agreement never to speak to anybody 
the one about the other. Let us do all this.” 

‘“‘T agree,” replied I. 

And we did so in reality. What was the result shall be told at a later time. 

Karr says that every attachment has two sides ; one loves, and the other allows 
himself to be loved; one kisses, and the other give up his cheek. This is per- 
fectly true; in our friendship I kissed, and Dimitrieff gave up his cheek ; how- 
ever, he likewise was ready to kiss me. We loved equally, because we loved 
and appreciated each other thoroughly; but this did not prevent him from 
having an influence over me, nor me from paying him adoration. 








Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1862. Thirtieth Year. (Whittaker 
and Co. pp. 317.)—When we say that the present issue of this usefu! 
little desk-companion keeps up the reputation of its predecessors, we 
have said nearly all that is necessary in the way of appreciation. Tie 
alterations necessitated by the passage of time may be briefly specified: 
Twenty-eight new members have been returned in the places of those 
who have retired or died, and the new constituency of Birkenhead appears 
for the first time in the list of representations. The whole work, we are 
assured, had been thoroughly revised. 
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TENURE OF TITHES. 


Title-Deeds of the Church of England to her Parochial Endowments. 

By Epwarp Miatz, London: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 182. 

HIS BOOK may be considered in two aspects; as a record of 
historical data and facts, and as the controversial manifesto of 
a party. We shall not enter into its merits, if it has any, in the latter 
character, but will merely say that there is something unpleasant to 
Englishmen in being told that they may remove ancient landmarks, 
may dispute time-honoured titles, and may overturn all existing insti- 
tutions. We know that all these things can be done, should our 
Houses of Parliament ever become unprincipled enough to contem- 
plate such measures ; in the same way as the m0 by their repre- 
sentatives, mightcall the Bedford estates national property, and insist on 
their being given back to their first owners. But the very idea of such 
repudiations are distasteful to us, and we do not like to be told we 
may possibly some day become a nation of robbers. The alienation 
of tithes from the uses which have continued undisturbed for above a 
thousand years, may be discussed as a hypothesis, but when Mr. Miall 
and his party begin to give the question a practical tone, we feel it 
time to dismiss the subject. 

Mr. Miall treats the question of tithes in ten chapters, mixing up 
with the discussion or statement frequent references to the bearing of 
it on Dissenting plans and wishes. We are told that the Apostolical 
Church knew nothing of tithes : of course it did not, as its cir- 
cumstances made such an institution simply impossible. But when 
the Church became co-extensive with a state, the new conditions 
would naturally suggest and develope new arrangements respecting 
its support, For a nation to receive Christianity, and to continue to 
leave it dependent on charity, would be neither honourable to them- 
selves, nor complimentary to the religion they embraced; and it 
seems to us as inevitable that the Church should have a fixed public 
maintenance, as that it should have substantial and permanent 
temples, or places for worship. A primordial, and therefore an im- 
perfect state of things, seems to have a greater charm for Mr. Miall 
than a settled establishment, with certain laws, and a respectable 
public provision for the discharge of its duties. Would this kind of 
reasoning be accepted in relation to the State, and secular govern- 
ment? ‘That Christianity should develope itself as it actually did 
was the most natural of all things, and, as the consecration of a tenth 
of property or income to God was an old idea, inseparable from the 
old religion, it is not surprising that it should be taken up and used 
by Christianity. Mr. Miall, like all impugners of State Churches, 
attributes the natural endowment of the Church tothe “ corruption of 
the clergy,” and a great deal that is unphilosophical is advanced in 
thisway. As well might it be said that the grandeur and wealth of 
the court of Great Britain grew out of the corruption of kings. It 
is admitted that at a Provincial Council, held at Macon about a. p. 
586, in France, “it was ordained as agreeable to the Divine Law, 
that all the people should bring in their ecclesiastical tithes, from 
which the priests might devote what is required for the use of the 
poor.” Mr. Miall would insinuate that tithes then referred to the 
poor only, which, however, is directly opposed to the facts of history. 
The sustentation of the labourers in the Gospel field, and the remem- 
brance of the poor, we know from the New Testament, went together, 
and so they did for long centuries afterwards. 

The history of tithes in England is given at great length, and a good 
deal of useful and curious information is furnished. The laws of succes- 
sive kings, from Offa to William the Conqueror, are quoted. In the 
reign of Offa ‘* we light upon the first instance of a legal creation of 
tithe as a separate property for the maintenance of the clergy.” But 
therefwas a common law right, so to speak, or a Church law, at all 
events, respecting which we are told that ‘the authority was recog- 
nised or rejected by every individual according as his conscience might 
receive or repudiate the doctrine, revere or despise the laws, of the 
Church.” The yet ‘unchristianised,” it is said, ‘took no notice 
either of ecclesiastical constitutions or of Church censures.” This is 
all natural enough, and so is the fact, that when the whole people 
were Christianised, they should give the authority of secular law to 
that of the Church. One chapter is devoted to the subject of “ lay 
recusancy in regard to tithes ;” another to ‘‘ things legally titheable,” 
and much that is important and curious is to be gleaned from these 
and other parts of the volume. It may be admitted that Mr. Miall 
has established his position, which probably was never much ques- 
tioned, that tithes were created by the laws of England, and are not 
of the nature of private and benevolent bequest ; but most readers 
will, we think, question the conclusion Mr. Miall would derive from 
them, viz., that they can, therefore, be at any time justly resumed by 
the power which first gave them. But we leave them to dispute with 
our author on that point. 








The Massacres in Syria. By J. Lewis Fartey. (Second Edition. 
Bradbury and Evans. pp. 188.)—This volume has attained a second 
edition, and may be considered to some extent beyond the reach of re- 
view. It is pertinent, moreover, to a question on which an absolute 
teliable decision is difficult to arrive at—so difficult as to be almost im- 
Possible. Witnesses on the spot, with full information in the way of 
language, history, dogmas, manners, differ about it; and as for the people 
of this country, they are entirely in the hands of “ special correspondents” 
and the like. Were the troubles in Syria and the Lebanon a rising of 

hommedans against Christians? or were they the natural results of | 
Political intrigues, excited by the Maronites and so-called Christian | 





bishops for merely political ends? We have had much reliable testimony 
that the latter was the real state of the case; Mr. Farley, on the other 
hand, evidently a man of great intelligence, and with excellent opportu- 
nities of observation, is for the Mahommedan versus Christian theory. 
How shall we decide? In one point, however, Mr. Farley differs from 
most of the publicists who have written with self-evident ignorance and 
presumption upon the question—he absolves the Turkish Government. 
He points out that the deeds of fanatical Mahommedans must not be 
confounded with those of the Divan. The former, interpreting too 
literally a text of the Koran, regard only Mussulmans as men, and disre- 
gard the liberal precept of Sultan Mahmoud II.: “Henceforth I shall 
recognise the Moslem only in his mosque, the Christian in his 
church, and the Jew in his synagogue.” Mr. Farley is of opinion 
that it is in Syria that Mahommedanism exists in its most bigoted 
form, and he further points out that “we must not lose sight 
of the fact that all Mussulmans are not Turks, as, on the con- 
trary, the Ottomans are in a considerable minority, and the hatred 
felt towards the Christians by the various tribes and races inhabiting the 
country, is, in some instances, not more bitter than that which is enter- 
tained towards the Government of the Sultan.” As a confirmation of this 
view, it may be recalled to mind that the remedy which presented itself 
to the Maronites themselves, and which they earnestly petitioned the 
Government of Constantinople to apply, was to place all the Lebanon 
under the sway of a Turkish Pacha. Mr. Farley’s account is luminous 
enough, and is expressed in very clear language. One passage, however, 
strikes us as not calculated to give a very high impression of the author's 
political insight. It is as follows: “ When France sent her soldiers to 
Syria she was not alone actuated by the natural instincts of humanity, 
which all Europe, outraged at the crimes that had been committed, 
equally entertained ; she was also impelled by these feelings of honour and 
duty which neither individuals nor states can legitimately resist. France 
has been for centuries the recognised protectress of Christians in the East, 
and the Maronites possess a charter which gives them a claim that has 
ever been acknowledged by the successors of Saint Louis.” In our 
opinion, it is as absurd to speak of France as the protectress of Chris- 
tianity anywhere, as to connect the principles which guided Saint 
Louis with those which actuate the present ruler of the French 
armies. 

Hand-book Guide to Railway Situations: including the Complete System of 
Railway Accounts and Returns; to which are added Valuable Hints on Com- 
mercial Employments Generally. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. pp. 60.)— 
The title of this railway official’s vade-mecum explains its purpose. In 
glancing over the dry description of routine duties a forcible contrast is 
presented to the mind between the real and the official duties of some of 
these officers. For example, we do not find under the head “ Porter,” 
anything said about that significant look out for sixpence to be placed on 
the cushion of your carriage, in return for simply putting your luggage 
into its place; still less do we find it included among the duties of the 
guard, that he is privileged to keep a whole carriage to the exclusive use 
of those who will “ tip” him half-a-sovereign. Yet, to our certain know- 
ledge, these “duties” are sometimes as faithfully performed as any that 
are set down in the book. The chapter of “Hints on Commercial Em- 
ployments in General ” affords some instructive reading. It is good for 
the inexperienced young clerk to know that Insolvent Court forms are 
to be obtained in Portugal-street, but a short list of addresses of a few 
money-lenders and loan offices might have rendered the hint still more 
useful. ‘he advice given to those who are seeking for employment not 
to be daunted by rebuffs is very well as far as it goes ; but is scarcely so 
likely to become impressed upon the memory of the future Whittington 
as a certain veracious story, germane to the matter, which we once heard. 
It is as follows: At the house of business of a well-known wine firm 
it was the custom to give a mid-day dinner to the customers and such 
friends of the partners as happened to be about. It was a friendly act, 
and perhaps also it stimulated orders. One day, as the senior partner 
was about to lead the way into the dining-room, a young man of smart 
appearance entered the counting-house, with such an air that one would 
have supposed he was going to give a tremendous order. Such was 
evidently the impression of the senior partner, who welcomed him with 
empressement. ‘Delighted to see you, my dear Sir,” said he; “ you are 
just in time to take a bit of dinner.” Nothing loth, the young man 
entered; and if the order which was expected to ensue had borne any 
proportion to the dinner which he ate, the hospitality of the firm would 
not have been thrown away. He was a talkative agreeable fellow, and, 
as the senior partner had brought him in, everybody thought he must be 
somebody, and, as a consequence, everybody took wine with him. Dinner 
ended, the senior partner turned to business. “And now, my dear Sir,” 
said he, “ what shall we have the pleasure of doing for you?” ‘* Why,” 
replied the youth, “I did not exactly come to purchase; but if you have 
a vacancy in your business—.” “Well,” interrupted the senior 
partner (perfectly awe-struck with such a splendid exhibition of business- 
like impudence), “I don’t know about a vacancy; but if we can’t find 
room for such a fellow as you, it’s a pity.” Tradition adds that this 
modest youth became a prince of commercial travellers—a perfect 
Gaudissart. His example may be recommended to all who seek “ situa- 
tions”—railway or otherwise. 

The Anglo- Roman or “ Turkish Bath :” its History, Proper Construction, 
Present Status, and Various Uses. Illustrated with various Anecdotes. By 
Francis Drake, F.R.A.S. (London: Ward and Lock. Leicester: 
F. Hewitt. pp. 32.)—So long as the Bath is a fashion among us there is 
sure to be a great deal of language spoken and written about it; and, 
wherever there is a great deal of language, alarge proportion is sure to be 
arrant nonsense. In the paper which the re-introducer of the Bath read 
to the Society of Arts, an excellent observation was made, that we do 
not speak of a habit when it is known to us; it is only when it is unknown 
that we spend language upon it. Whenever, therefore, the Bath becomes 
a habit, we shall no more think of talking about it than we do about 
breathing, or walking, or sleeping. The pages betore us would not be 
worth notice, if they did not contain much that ought not to be spoken or 
written about the Bath. What is true in them is borrowed without 
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acknowledgment from other sources: what is new is untrue. The 
title-page bears a motto, which is itself the quintescence of 
untruth — “ Dedit Gracia — Extendit Roma—Servabat Asia — Perficit 
Anglia.” Greece did not give it us; nor has England perfected 
it. England scarcely possesses it. According to Mr. Urquhart, 
the public baths hitherto opened under the name serve only 
to show what the Bath is not. The name “ Anglo-Roman” itself is 
highly suggestive of untruth. We do not take the Bath from the 
Romans. We know little exactly of the Roman Bath. Wedo take it 
from the Turks, who have kept it for our use. Yet the words “‘ Servabat 
Asia” are not true; for the Bath is universal. It exists among the Finns 
and the Redskins; Africa has never lost it from days long previous to 
the foundation of Greece. As for the words ‘“ Perficit Anglia,” we 
should imagine that “ Hibernia” had been originally intended ; for Mr. 
Drake puts Dr. Barter side by side with Mr. Urquhart as an intro- 
ducer of the Bath. Dr. Barter claims to have improved—we sup- 
pose he would say, perfected—the Bath. The inscription upon a 
board in front of a building now being erected in Victoria-street, Pimlico, 
informs the world that it is to be arranged upon Dr. Barter’s “ patent 
improved method.” We have never entered one of Dr. Barter’s ‘ patent ” 
baths ; nor (however disposed we may be to accept Mr. Drake's descrip- 
tion of him as “ a genuine, liberal-hearted, Irish gentleman) have we much 
desire to do so. Mr. Drake, however, has had the benefit of some 
experience in this direction, and he gives us an account of peculiarities 
which we do not remember to have met with in baths that were neither 
“ patent” nor “ improved.” “ On one occasion,” he testifies, “ I entered 
the Tepidarium of the Killarney bath, when ten men of the working 
class were in it, and the effluvium was such that I was glad to make a 
precipitate retreat—and these men, too, were accustomed to the bath.” 
Shortly after, he supposes that the dimness of the light in the Irish 
baths is “ to hide the dirt on the persons of the bathers, and also on the 
floors.” Mr. Drake objects to the “dim, religious light ” of the bath, and 
asks it use. We tell him that it is for the sake of decency; for the bath, 
rightly considered, is incompatible with indecency. In the cool room, 
where the bathers recline after the bath, there may be as much light as 
Mr. Drake pleases; though we cannot subscribe to his scientific dictum, 
that “ lightning, electricity, and caloric light are the three great elements of 
nature.” Towards the close of his remarks, Mr. Drake (who, be it 
observed, is an architect) bears strong testimony to the value of the bath, 
and the effects which he himself has witnessed. Referring once more to 
the Irish bath, he says: “ Pigs and dogs affected with distemper are con- 
stantly cured at Blarney.” 

The International Policy of the Great Powers. By Pusirr James BaILey. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 257.)—The title of this little volume is a 
phrase which is now so often in men’s mouths that we may expect to have 
a great deal written concerning it. We have read Mr. Bailey’s pages with 
some interest, for he presents to us the spectacle of a strong man groping 
about in a very dim light. Some things he sees, but those vaguely. He 
is often wrong, but never feeble. Turn a strong light upon his darkness 
and he will walk and act like a man. The phrase which the popular 
voice now connects with the International policy of Great Britain is “ non- 
intervention.” Mr. Bailey dimly perceives the impossibility of preserving 
such a course when he indicates (as he does over and over again) that it 
is proper for certain powers to resist and suppress whatever is unlawful. 
This, however, he only sees dimly ; for in referring to the convulsions now 
agitating Italy he speaks of the English as “a nation isolated from all 
direct concern in the struggle.” As if a nation which depends for its very 
existence upon the exact observance of the law can be jndifferent to any act 
which overturns and destroys all law. Throughout these pages percep- 
tions of the truth appear which perplex and distress us—they are mixed 
up with so much error. “It seems,” says the author of “ Festus,” “incum- 
bent upon those nations who have consciously attained to a certain pitch of 
civilization, either to prepare for a gradual but sensible decline, from the 
consequences of over-refinement, over-stimulated intellect, or minutely- 
divided industry ; or, springing back to that position from which the race 
originally started, to cultivate, in some degree at least, those warlike 
aspirations and propensities which are the universal instinct of humanity in its 
present condition, and which, however apparently incompatible with reason, 
were probably implanted for some good purpose.” There are hopes of a 
man who can write of “a gradual and sensible decline” as the natural 
consequence of the “ over-refinement, and over-stimulated intellect of the 
present day.” We subjoin a few passages as indications to those who care 
to know the force and direction of this individual mind: 

The principle of nationalities is a foree both conservative and destructive; 
one which, in its milder form, is productive of a wholesome tone among the 


various members of civilised society, but abundantly capable of exhibition as 
@ ruinous and deadly irritant 

War is the inevitable result of vicious and selfish policy... . . 

Power is in the North. The pressure of the great dominating Powers of 
Europe is southwards and towards the sunny sea which: bounds the Continent 
in that direction. .... . 

Russia, the representative of the Scythia and Sarmatia of antiquity, the type 
of irresponsible power, the symbol and significator of material despotism, is 
naturally distinguished by a policy selfish and saturnine, and in its application 
all but monotonously successful... . . 

So long as Russia remains the great homogeneous power she is, unequalled in 
quantity, unbroken in continuity, with an overpowering predominance in two 
continents and considerable territorial extensions in a third—held together as this 
dominion is, not by those slack and easily severable ties by which the colonial 
possessions of this country are attached to the British Crown, but in strict and 
stern union—it is only right and reasonable that the other leading Powers in 
Europe should do their utmost to preclude if possible all further aggrandise- 
ment on her part in any quarter: much more, therefore, in her obtaining posses- 
sion of a city which is in itself the Crown of the World, and which, in her hands, 
would give her the command of the Mediterranean, and in fact universal supremacy. 
The second, fourth, and fifth axioms, taken in conjunction, are very 
significant; but, as if to show that he is not prepared to lay by the incon- 
sequence of the times, Mr. Bailey presently adds to these astonishing 
professions of conviction a saving clause that he will not indulge, “as 
certain writers do, in the habit of holding up Russia on all occasions and 
in all junctures as a gigantic hobgoblin to the rest of Europe.” 


a 





Colonial Sketches ; or, Five Years in South Australia, with Hints to Capi~ 
talists and Emigrants. By Rovert Harrison. (London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. Newcastle: Kaye. 1862. pp. 167.)—Mr. Harrison resided in 
South Australia from 1856 to 1861; and in this volume he gives us the 
result of his experience. He says in his preface : 

The writer of the present volume is happy to say he has no class interests to 

support, or selfish objects to assert in publishing ; and he has expressed his dis- 
interested views on South Australia, and all the facts he has brought forward 
are taken from the highest authorities the colony can produce. 1 think it may 
not be out of place to mention, that I was offered, some time before leaving 
South Australia, strong inducements to write a history of that virtuous terri- 
tory which should be palatable to certain classes of a small community ; but as 
I had no high opinion of either the colony or the principles on which it was 
founded, or its subsequent career, I could not be the partisan, at any price, of a 
locality which I could not conscientiously recommend as a suitable field of 
emigration for any class of my fellow-countrymen. 
If Mr. Harrison’s view of South Australia be “ disinterested,” and his 
facts capable of proof, we have only to say that we are not quite sure 
whether we should prefer a residence in South Australia to one in the 
Dismal Swamp. 

Jottings for Juveniles in Simple Verse. By Josernine. (Houlston and 
Wright. pp. 139.)—A book written for children should be judged by a 
different standard from that whereby we estimate the value of one written 
for persons of more mature age. It should be simple, but fresh ; as the 
food we give a child should be simple and fresh. The rhymes of which 
this little volume is made up are simple enough; but “Josephine” must 
excuse us for saying they are just such rhymes as have been written a 
thousand times, and with no very good result that we can see. Here, for 
example, is a kind of poetical lollipop that might be manufactured as 
long as the market price of sugar would warrant the manufacture : 

Dear Marianne and little Jane | For each within her tiny hand 
Were dressed to take a ride; Held fast a penny bright, 
And in their pretty carriage sat, The gift of grandpapa, to spend 
So happy side by side. In sugar-plums so white. 
In poetry of this kind the word so is of enormous utility. And yet, 
though candour compels us to say that such rhymes are commonplace, 
we aw admit that they are perfectly pure, and therefore perfectly 
harmless. 

Life Scenes and Social Sketches. A Book for English Hearths and Homes. 
By J.T. Burcess. (W. Kent and Co. pp. 155.)—This little work con- 
tains a reprint of several short and simple sketches published from time to 
time in various periodicals. The purpose for which these sketches have 
been thus resuscitated, viz., to aid the restoration of St. Thomas’s church, 
Radcliffe, would disarm severe criticism, even if this little work were 
obnoxious to such, which is not the case. It is a book which may 
especially be recommended for children. A slight reform in the writer’s 
spelling, such as “siren” for “syren,” &c., would have been desirable in 
reprinting these pages. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have added to their series of “ Standard 
Novels” Adéle: a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh.—The second number is 
issued of Barrington. By Charles Lever. With Illustrations by H. K. 
Browne (Chapman and Hall) ; and the thirteenth number of Orley Farm. 
By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais. (Chapman 
and Hall.) ——The Little Trapper is the title of No. 23 of the “ Magnet 
Stories.” (Groombridge and Sons.) 

We have also received: No. VII. of One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient 
and Modern Poets, the Heathen Mythology, Oratory, and Elocution. By 
B.C. Jones. (Thomas Hailes Lacy.) An Index to Current Literature. 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)—— The Metropolitan and Suburban Railway 
Guide. (W. Tweedie.)—— Part V. of the Elementary Treatise on Physics, 
Experimental and Applied. By Prof. Ganot. Translated and edited by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. (H. Ballizre.}——Part IV. of Modern Metre: a 
Medium for the Poets of the Day. (Tallant and Son.) Routledge’s Ilus- 
trated Natural History. By the Rev.J.G. Wood, M.A. Part XXXVII. 
(Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.)——Part XIV. of The Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited by Robert Carruthers and William Chambers. 
(W. and R. Chambers.)——Part III. of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature. (A. and C. Black.)——Vol. III. of the new cheap and popular 
shilling issue of “The Waverley Novels”—The Antiquary. (A. and C. 
Black.) ——The Priesthood and the People. By Frederick I. Foxton, A.B. 
(Triibner and Co.)——The A. B. C. or Alphabetical Railway Guide. 
(W. Tweedie.) ——Handbook to Vancouver's Island and British Columbia, 
with Map. (F. Algar.\——Part III. of Beeton's Dictionary of Universal 
Information in Science, Art, and Literature.——Parts XII. and XIII. of 
Beeton’s Home Pets. ——Part VI. of Beeton’s Book of Garden Management. 
Parts VI. and VIL. of Beeton’s Illuminated Family Bible. 

















MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 

ie St. James's Magazine opens with a well-written paper on the 

Hartley Colliery calamity, entitled, “ A Place of Darkness and in the 
Deep.” Mrs. S..C. Hall brings her tale, “Can Wrong be Right?” to an 
end; but we must defer any prolonged notice of it until we can review it 
in a collected form. For the present, it is sufficient to say that it is 
worthy of its authoress’s position in the literature of the day. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has a few scholarlike critical notes on “ Hyacinthine Locks,” 
which will repay examination; and Mr. Fairholt a clever and appropriate 
paper on the antiquarianism of “ Ladies’ Head-Gear.” Among other 
contents we note an article on “ Needlewomen;” an appreciative article 
on “The Lady of La Garaye;” and a pleasant little tale in “‘ Cozy Nook,” 
by Fredrika Bremer. The number completes the third volume, to which 
the editress gives a preface, acknowledging the services of her contributors, 
and joining the proprietor in the profession of a belief that “they have 
fully realised the promises held out in their prospectus, and they therefore 
claim the continued confidence and support of the reading public, for 
whose intellectual amusement and information their best exertions are 
unceasingly put forth.” 

London Society open with an agreeable article entitled “ Zoological 
Studies in Cold Weather.” ‘The remainder of the contents are varied and 
entertaining, and the illustrations numerous and (generally speaking) 
extremely well executed. 
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The Intellectual Observer is a new scientific publication of considerable 
promise. According to its full title, it is a “review of natural history, 
microscopic research, and reereative science.” The list of contributors 
includes some names of high distinction in scientific literature, and the 
general arrangement of the publication as to choice of subjects, and their 
treatment is attractive and likely to be popular. It is plentifully illus- 
trated, and the two coloured plates, representing a transverse section of 
the Echinus spine, and of a portion of the same magnified, and that which 
illustrates Dr. Spencer Cobbold’s paper on “‘ The Common Liver Entozoon 
of Cattle,” are very good. Among the contributions to this number may 
be favourably mentioned Mr. Noel Humphrey’s paper on the “ Cuneatic 
Characters of Babylon, Assyria, and Persia—How they were first ex- 
plained;” Mr. Slack’s paper on the “ Application of the Microscope to 
the Art of Design;” Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s paper on a “Visit to the 
Python in the Zoological Gardens,” and Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier’s paper on 
“The Aye-Aye.” 

The Planet continues to shine upon the world, and some of its rays, if 
not dazzlingly brilliant, are worthy of consideration. It seems to repre- 
sent pretty fairly the intellectual tone of those young people who make 
up the kind of coterie described in the young-ladylike article at the close 
of the present number, called “ Our Trip to Tenby.” The first article is 
about Lord Palmerston. It is a mixture of unconscious censure with 
extravagant compliment; but is above all intensely popular in its tone. 
“ Lord Palmerston is, beyond all possibility of comparison, the most influ- 
ential man in the House of Commons, He does not, indeed, rule that 
House ; because the House has progressed quite beyond the stage when it could 
be ruled by any one man. Yet it would be scarcely possible to carry any 
measure of which Lord Palmerston disapproved—it would be scarcely 
possible to resist, in the long run, any change which Lord Palmerston 
really desired to introduce.” Of his mode of argument this writer says: 
“ He argues admirably every view of a question which it suits him to sus- 
tain ; that is to say, he argues it admirably from a House of Commons point 
of view. He always selects, by a sort of instinct, exactly the arguments 
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which are most likely to suit the character and temper of his audience. 
He looks not to the reality of anything, but to what it will probably 
seem in the eyes of the House of Commons. . . . It is the style of one 
who knows that he addresses an audience well prepared to accept his 
reasoning and his views; indeed, it is the style of one who has made up 
his mind only to adopt such views and such reasoning as will be thus 
received. Who ever felt his heart throb with a true deep emotion 
when listening to Lord Palmerston? To serve the purpose of the moment 
is Lord Palmerston’s policy ; to succeed in serving it his triumph; to have 
succeeded in serving it will be his fame.” In the next article, which is 
called “Convivinm Poeticum,” a socio-literary polylogue after the style 
of the “ Noctes” (a long way after), we find that in the opinion of one 
of the interlocutors, “ of course, Moore was a fine poet.” After this, we 
must leave The Planet to wander about in space. 

The Spiritual Magazine contains the following notice to correspondents: 

Mr. C, H. Fosrer—We have received letters from Judge Edmonds, contain- 
ing such statements regarding Mr. Foster, that, though we have reason to 
believe him to be a remarkable medium, we must decline to print any more 
records of his mediumship. Several correspondents will find the reason in this 
why their communications do not appear. 
Referring to a narrative which lately appeared in Tue Critic, the 
editor of this publication says:—“ We are sorry to find that Mr. Lowe 
and his two friends had invested so much money as 3/. in their unsatis- 
factory search after truth, and we agree with them that the charge made 
was an imposition.” The charge, as we understand it, was not the only 
‘imposition ” in that case. 

We have also received: The Eclectic Review. 
The Technologist. 








Bentley's Miscellany. 
The Threepenny Magazine-——The Oxjord Magazine. 





























The Lady's Companion. The National Magazine. The British Con- 
troversialist. Every Boy’s Magazine. The Lady's Treasury. The 
Bulwark. -Young England. Old Jonathan, or the District and Parish 
Helper. (W. H. Collingridge.) The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 





The Workman's Friend. 
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An Easy English Grammar for Beginners : being a Plain Doctrine of 
Words and Sentences. Book I.: Of Words and their Changes. 
By J. M. D. Metxuesoun, M.A. London: Ireland and Co. 
1862. pp. 58. 

HIS LITTLE MANUAL is intended to be the first of a 
graduated series of educational works, which shall be at once 
cheap, handy, and simple. The publishers promise that “the books 
of this series will be written by men who not only thoroughly under- 
stand their subject, but can place it in the fullest and clearest light ; 
can view it from every possible stand-point that may be made avail- 
able for the young intellect; can surround the subject with aptest 
illustration, and elucidate it by the fullest and simplest explanation ; 
can impart freshness to old subjects, and win from the new all pos- 
sible stores of interest; and, by their understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the wants and feelings of the young, can interest and excite 
them in their every day school work.” This is undoubtedly a very 
ambitious standard ; and we, for our part, are not acquainted with 
any one school-book in the English language which would nearly 
satisfy it. The first elements of every science must necessarily, we 
think, be to some extent wearisome to the learner; and no amount of 

“‘crustula blanda” can altogether obviate this. The little work 

before us is, however, a step in the right direction. It is short, clear, 

and simple; evidently the work of a writer who has bestowed some 
thought upon his subject; and taken considerable pains to express 
his meaning lucidly and concisely.” 


IHE ELECTION of a Fellow of Eton College takes place on Tuesday 
next, the vacancy being occasioned by the appointment of the Rev. 
E. Balston, the late Fellow, to the Head Mastership. Five candidates 
are said to bein the field : The Right Rev. Dr. Chapman, late Bishop of 
Colombo, formerly a distinguished master at Eton, and tutor to the Earl 
Granville, the new President of the Council; the Rev. William Eliot, 
one of the present assistant masters of Eton; the Rev. J. G. Younge, 
another assistant master; the Rev. Harry Dupuis, Vicar of Richmond, 
Surrey, late assistant master at Eton ; and the Rev. W. B. Marriot, also 
a late assistant master at Eton. 

Saturday last, the Ist inst., being St. David's Day, the Eton aquatic 
Season commenced, with the procession of the crews to “ Old Surley.” 

The “Writer of the articles on Eton in the Cornhill Magazine,” has 
Written the following letter to a contemporary in defence of his state- 
ments about the income of the Head Master of Eton: 

I have no desire to enter into a controversy on a subject which the Royal 
Commissioners now sitting will very soon decide beyond the possibility of cavil. 
But at the same time I do not wish to pass for “a gross exaggeration,” enter- 
taining the conviction, which I still do, that my statements concerning the 
Profits of the Eton masters have been considerably under the mark. In writing 
about a year ago for the Cornhill Magazine, I attributed to the Head Master of 
Eton an income of 6000/., when the school numbered, as it has done for the last 
three years, over 800 boys. I attributed tothe lower master an income of 
29002. during the same period. The Eton masters replied, in not very polite 
terms, that in saying this I had “grossly exaggerated” the income of the 

ead Master,” and that I had “ nearly doubled” that of the Lower Master. 

he Royal Commission has probably by this time afforded those gentlemen an 
opportunity of looking more closely into their accounts. I now fearlessly appeal 





to the very masters, by whomI was arraigned as a calumniator, to say whether 
the statements respecting their pecuniary position made by me in the Cornhill 
Magazine have not, if they have erred at all, erred on the side of moderation 
rather than of exaggeration. I propose that they should take their profits from 
all sources of income during the year 1860, note them down in detail, deduct 
from the totals all out-goings to which they had to submit during the same 
year, and that they should then state whether an apology is due from them to 
me or from me to them. I have no fear as to the result. 

The annual general meeting of the members of University College, 
London, for election of officers and other business was held in the college 
on Wednesday, the 27th ult. Lord Belper was elected vice-president in 
the place of the late Earl Fortescue. The new members of council 
elected were Mr. Justice Crompton, Mr. William Fowler, LL.B., London, 
Fellow of the college; and Mr. Alfred Wills, LL.B., London, Fellow of 
the college. Mr. George Valentine Yool, A.M., Cantab, was elected 
auditor. At a meeting of the council on Saturday, the Ist inst., the 
vice-president in the chair, the committee of management and other 
committees were appointed. 

It is proposed to hold a public disputation, on the 29th March, on the 
the following question: “ Was the bombardment of Copenhagen a 
violation of the law of nations? Gentlemen wishing to take part in the 
same are requested to communicate with the Regius Professor, or the 
Downing Professor of Law, some time before. We are glad to find from 
this announcement that the attention of the students at the Universities 
is being directed to the gravely important subject of International Law. 
Perhaps, after disposing of the destruction of the Danish fleet, the Cam- 
bridge jurisprudents will take into consideration the bombardment of 
Canton, the invasion of Mexico, aud other more modern transactions 
which affect them quite as nearly. ie 

The Bombay Gazette, in an article on the Calcutta and Bombay Uni- 
versities, ridicules tlie idea that because, this year, tampering with the 
Calcutta examination papers has been detected, all past examinations are 
worthless, and states the precautions adopted to prevent and discover 
such tampering in the past, which were not resorted to this year. 
“Indeed, of the necessity of the utmost care in this matter, we need not 
go further for proof than to a case that, has already occurred in the 
history of the Bombay University, in which a pressman was found to 
have ingeniously slipped two sheets of paper into the press at once, and so 
obtained an extra impression (not inked of course, but perfectly legible) 
of an examination paper, under the very eye of the person waiting to see 
that no more copies were printed than were to be sent to the Registrar.” 

Cambridge.—Six minor scholars will be elected to Trinity College, by 
an examination to be held in the College on Thursday, June 12, and the 
two following days. The examination will be in classics and mathe- 
matics. The classical papers will contain passages for translation from 
the best Greek and Latin authors, with pieces for composition. The 
mathematical papers will include arithmetic, Euclid, algebra, trigono- 
metry, conic sections, the early parts of the differential calculus, and 
elementary statics, and dynamics. The candidates must be under twenty 
years of age, and of good moral character, of which points certificates 
from their schoolmaster or tutor must be sent to the Master of Trinity 
College at least ten days before the first day of examination. The statutes 
of the college require these certificates to be sent in all cases, even if the 
name of a candidate be already entered on the boards. The annual value 
of the minor scholarships will be 501, and they will be tenable for three 
years from the day of election, or until the scholar be elected toa Founda- 
tion Scholarship, but the scholar will receive no emolument from his 
scholarship until he has commenced residence in the University. 
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THE DRAMA. 


MR. FECHTER’S JAGO. 

HE QUESTION OF MR. FECHTER’S NATIONALITY can no 
longer find any place in criticisms on his performances. He has 
chosen to place himself on the English stage, and he must be judged by 
the English standard. We may treat a foreigner with courtesy, and we 
may even extend that courtesy to forbearance, but the time has come 
when politeness must give way to sincerity, and we must judge the 
artist and forget the individual. Mr. Fechter has now performed three 
of Shakespeare’s most elaborate characters. His personation of Hamlet 
we admired extremely, especially in certain relations of the character. 
His personation of Othello we thought a mistake, though the mistake of 
a very clever man. We have now to examine his personation of Jago, 
in which character he reappeared at the Princess’s Theatre last Monday 

night, after an absence of some months. 

We shall not weary the reader with an analysis of the various hypo- 
theses which have been put forth about this character, both by authors 
and actors. So much is there to be said of a long and complicated part 
like that of Zayo, that he has been represented as a wronged and injured 
man who honourably seeks his own avengement, and as an incarnation of the 
evil spirit. He has been personated in every possible mode—as coolly 
ironical by Henderson; as jovially sarcastic by Cooke; as fiendishly 
malignant by the elder Kean; as a gay, bold-faced villain by Young; 
and as a perfect man of the world, all things to all men, by Macready. 
Here is variety enough, and yet there are other phases which have been 
brought out by other actors. We, however, are not of those who go to 
the stage for anything like authority in matters of profound character, or 
of great intellectual conception. The actor is and ever must be 
guided but by one principle, and that is, stage effect. He is 
superlatively objective, and the audience are the rulers of his destiny, 
and the moulders and creators of his artistic spirit and conduct. The 
interpretation of his author is the last of his thoughts. Like a barrister 
popular with juries, he only thinks in what light he can best place his 
facts so that they shall produce the greatest effect. That it is not illi- 
berality which induces us to make these remarks is proved by the mode 
in which, in generation after generation, the finest conceptions of the poet 
have been acted. Wor nearly two hundred years Richard the Third 
was converted into a ranting, roaring termagant; Ham/et into a 
spouting schoolboy; and Lear into a whining, sentimental old man. We, 
therefore, decline all appeal to what has been done on the stage with 
regard to the part of /ayo; for we believe that a love of producing some 
striking, or supposed striking, effect, was the guiding suggestion of all such 
performances. We have no more reason to imagine Henderson and Cooke 
free from some one-sided crotchetty notion of stage effect than the later 
and equally celebrated actors whom we have seen play the part. 

Mr. Fechter’s delineations we believe to be more conscientious ; and 
are inclined to think he studies with a natural ardour, and with all the 
power his intellect permits, to get at the meaning of his author. But 
we know not that he is therefore to be placed above his celebrated pre- 
decessors. In the first place, we are by no means assured that he intel- 
lectually succeeds in his effort; and secondly, if he does, the merit belongs 
as much to his age as to his own natural genius. He has come at a 
time when there is the deepest faith in Shakespeare’s genius; and he 
has the good sense to abide by that faith andto do homageto it. Thus 
he studies the great dramatic elucidator of human nature in his own 
text, and he has his reward for sodoing. There is so little of ideality in 
any of Mr. Fechter’s personations that weare justified in concluding that 
he is not gifted with poetical attributes. He works out everything with 
his brain; and there is but little trace of spontaneous imaginative power. 
His intellect is subtle and shrewd; his powers of imitation great ; and, 
with a varied fund of observation, he knows well how to express the 
emotions in detail. He has the faculty and the energy—but they are 
not divine. His judgment is good, and likewise his taste; but he lacks 
the fusing power by which the imagination, with its molten heat, fuses 
reality and ideality into absolute and tangible expressions and facts. 
He has no fine frenzies, and he has nothing to do with airy nothings; 
and much less can he turn them into shapes and give them a local habi- 
tation and aname. In fact he is a prosaic artist. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fechter is a very able man anda very interesting 
actor ; and prose, much as the sentimental sneer at it, is a very fine thing. 
Molitre’s shopkeeper might very well be proud when he found he had been 
using it all his life. It will naturally be concluded that a great prosaic 
artist would find ample space for the exercise of his talents in a great prosaic 
part; and so does Mr. Fechter in the part of /ago. With a labour that 
puts to shame the Chinese carvers and the Hindoo weavers, Mr. Fechter 
has mapped out the part with the minuteness and force of a photograph. 
He has so subdued his facial expression to his will, that every utterance 
has a corresponding expression, and every sentence is expressed with an 
intensity that gives it a forcible vitality. Having interpreted with great 
consideration the text, he elaborates it with the care of a modeller, and 
thus produces an infinite succession of expressions, and a corresponding 
number of effects. 

Such a performance is more wonderful ‘than pleasing, inasmuch as in 
matters of art powerful suggestion is more gratifying than the completest 
perfection of execution. It is, however, a performance to be seen and 
studied ; and as a pre-Raphaelitism of the stage, is to be admired by those 
who demand that the very faculties of eyes and ears should be amazed and 
subdued. 

With the principle of delineation that Mr. Fechter has chosen, and the 
key which he selects to act the part, we shall not at present interfere. 
On the whole it is not our interpretation of the text. It does not seem 
to us that it is quiteShakesperean. In all the great one’s writings there 
is a smoothness which tempers the whirlwind. He had the true Greek 
taste which made the beafitiful predominate over all. He wis a poet, 
and the ideal always mingled in his conceptions. He did not make Javo 
ademon. His passion, however malignant, always was within the pale 
of humanity. He had a passion to gratify, but it was a human one. He 








had no fantastic ideas of a superhuman delight in evil. To give effect— 
stage effect—Mr. Fechter deepens, but with great art, the character into 
a personification of malignity. He does evil for evil’s sake. As when he 
rudely pierces the body of Roderigo, and rejoices in the destruction of 
Desdemona. 

Granting his version, Mr. Fechter’s performance is literally complete, 
and the sly, cogging, stealthy-paced, panther-like villain is thoroughly 
shown. Not so the honest, honest Jago. But then a Frenchman’s 
joviality is not that of an Englishman; nor is his mode of manifesting 
his friendship. Our utmost familiarity is hand-shaking. We do not like 
touching, handling, and embracing amongst men. It is not our mode, 
and is therefore distasteful to us. These are but trifling blemishes on a 
marvellously laborious production ; and which must be carefully followed 
and considered to be fully valued or understood. It is a wonderfully 
skilful, but not a great performance. It will add to Mr. Fechter’s repu- 
tation, but not enlarge the opinion of his genius. It reveals, more than 
any other performance of his, the principle of his working and the nature 
of his talent. It gives us the highest idea of his skill and of his qualities 
as an actor; and it confirms our previously-conceived opinion—that he is 
a man of great talent but very limited genius. 





— 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

YOYAL ENGLISH OPERA.—In about fourteen days from this date 
4 the English season will have run itself out. Hitherto its career has 
been a signally-triumphant one, and the ‘ Lily of Killarney” promises 
so to sustain public interest that Mr. Wallace’s new opera, though 
thoroughly rehearsed and ready for production, may be consigned to an un- 
disturbed quietude till the autumn of the present year. Mr. Harrison’s 
benefit is fixed for the 15th, and Miss Louisa Pyne’s for the closing night. 
It is not unlikely that “ Le Domino Noir” or “ The Crown Diamonds” 
may be chosen on one of these occasions. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Rarely, if ever, has Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony 
been better performed than on Saturday, the 1st, by the band attached to 
this place. Miss Fanny Howell, a pianist rising gradually into note from 
sheer ability, played a fantasia of Moscheles, entitled “ Recollections of 
Ireland.” This, a few years ago, was a great favourite with pianists of 
the romantic school, and it has still many listening admirers. Miss 
Howell seemed to be thoroughly at home in her position, and her per- 
formance was frequently honoured with applause of greater or less vehe- 
mence, Mme. Guerabella and Mlle. Georgi sang each an Italian air; 
afterwards the first-named vocalist gave a pretty version of Crouch's 
ballad, ‘“ Kathleen Mavourneen,” which claimed marked attention. 
Mlle. Georgi’s rendering of Horn’s “‘ Deep Sea” had no peculiarly com- 
mendable characteristics. The patronage bestowed upon the second of 
the winter series of concerts fully confirms their popularity with a 
public that appreciate good music. 

Exeter Hatyi.—Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “‘ Lobge- 
sang,” selected by the Sacred Harmonic Society for performance on the 
28th ult., were so fruitful in success that a repetition of both works 
occurred last evening. Twocompositions so singularly beautiful, yet so 
remarkably diverse, very rarely meet in one and the same evening pro- 
gramme. The “ Lobgesang,” or, according to its more melodious trans- 
lation, the “‘ Hymn of Praise,” is of itself quite enough to tax the diges- 
tion of a sharp appetite somewhat severely, even now that its rare merits 
are becoming gradually familiar. In a former number of the Critic, this 
hymn was described at some length. Present remarks respecting it, 
therefore, will be confined to narrow limits. Composed for a festival in 
honor of Guttemburg, the inventor of printing, it was first performed at 
Leipzic under the superintendence of Mendelssohn himself, and in the 
year 1841 it was brought more directly to the notice of the English public 
at Birmingham. Although acknowledged at the time as a transcendent 
work of art, its progress till within a few years proved to be dispropor- 
tionably slow. The design of the “ Lobgesang ”—based upon a Lutheran 
chorale—is altogether novel. Its first movement, allegro agitato, represents, 
like the correspondent movement in Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, the 
conflict between man’s hopes and fears; his despondency and heavenly- 
inspired faith. An adagio religioso, describing a state of calm and 
peaceful repose, naturally leads to a magnificent strain of thanksgiving 
for which all the preceding have been merely a preparation. In the details 
of the work there are traits of sublimity and beauty—such as the duet for 
soprano and contralto, “I waited for the Lord ;” the pathetic tenor solo 
“The sorrows of death had closed all around me,” and the glorious 
chorus, “ The night is departing,” which are worthy of Handel in his 
happiest moments. Mlle. Tietjens and Mme. Sainton Dolby sang the 
duet, and, it need hardly be said, with immense effect. The other solo 
singers were Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Sig. Belletti. The choral forces 
gained additional honour by their oneness in achieving a really difficult 
task; in the chorale, “Let all men praise the Lord,” where the second 
verse is sung in unison to orchestral accompaniments, and in the finale, 
which contains a masterly fugue on the words “Sing ye to the Lord,” 
the effect of a careful and critical drill serjeant was apparent. Nor were 
they less prepared to attack Rossini in a work wherein the composer at 
times appears to have soared to the loftiest pinnacle of inspiration, and 
then to have sunk far below the horizon of commonplace. The audience, 
a large and an appreciative one, paid strict attention to the out-pourings 
of the Italian maestro, until the “ In sempiterna”—becoming due—served 
to chorus a great number out of the hall. F 

Sr. JamzEs’s Hatt.—Instrumentally considered, it is a question if a 
better programme has been issued by the director of the Monday Popular 
Concerts than on the 3rd inst. The concert was also noteworthy for the 
reappearance of the now most renowned violinist in the world, Hert 
Joachim. This highly-gifted artist, though residing abroad, is no stranger 
to the English public. His well-known triumphs at the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts when a boy, and his subsequent performances 12 
European capitals, have afforded large materials for discussion among 
learned musical societies all the world over. Since his last appearance at 
St. James's Hall, he appears to have been marching with such giant steps 
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to the summit of perfection, that the critical historian has little else to 
do but to admire. In the Beethoven school, Herr Joachim leaves 
all other violinists far behind him. Works requiring not only 
immense mechanical proficiency, but high mental endowments, are 
those in which the genius of Herr Joachim is at once perceptible. Evi- 
dence abundant was given of these in the C sharp minor chosen on 
Monday. This quartet is perhaps one of the most peculiar compositions 
of the kind extant. Out of the six articles or portions of the work, 
two only are in the tonic key, and these at distances so remote, 
that the ear hardly recognises the final necessity which places it 
in statu quo. It is profoundly recondite, and yet contains among 
its wonders beauties which at once transport even the ordinary listener 
with delight. The quartet opens in C sharp minor with a grave fugue 
in slow time. The longest movement is an air with variations, which, 
for ingenuity, quaintness, and elaboration of style, stands alone. To 
Beethoven it was a necessity of existence, that he should fly off every now 
and then into the remotest regions of the grotesque and frolicsome, 
corresponding in intensity to those opposite depths of passion, the serious 
and profound, which gave him his larger claim to admiration and the 
sympathy of the world. In part second, Herr Joachim joined Miss 
Arabella Goddard in a sonata for pianoforte and violin by Dussek, and 
also formed one of the three in Hummel’s trio in E flat, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello. Miss Arabella Goddard repeated Woelfi’s “Ne 
plus ultra” by general desire. The hall was fully and fashionably 
attended, and, judging from the frequent outbursts of applause, the com- 
pany must have been highly gratified with the evening’s entertainment. 

Among the musical meetings of the week coming within the category 
of brief notices may be cited M. Sainton’s first soirée musicale, which 
took place at Upper Wimpole-street on Tuesday. With the concert-giver 
were MM. Pollitzer, Webb, and Piatti. The pianist was Mr. H.C. 
Deacon. Beethoven’s trio in D, and Mozart’s quartet in B flat, were 
among the favourite pieces selected for performance. 

On the same evening Miss Martin invited her friends and supporters to 
a grand evening concert at St. James’s Hall. The number of performers 
and the pieces set down in the programme are too numerous to par- 
ticularise. Another concert at the same place, on a still larger scale, by 
Mr. Ransford, which he has for some time past announced for Thursday 
ranks also among the eventualities since our last notice of musical men 
and matters. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


MO%. «St. James's Hall. Monday Popular. 8. 
Hanover Square Rooms. Philharmonic Society. 8 
WED.......8t. James's Hall, Musical Society of London. 8. 
Tuurs. ...Hanover Square Rooms, Messrs. Klindworth, Blagrove, and Daubert’s Chamber 


Concert. 8, 
FRI. «.eExeter Hall. Sacred Harmonic Society. 8. 
SaT. .....Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental. 3. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Wald-Sumphonie in D moll, No. 3, fiir grosses Orchester. Componirt 
von J. L. Etrerton. (Leipzig: Breitopf and Hiirtel.)—The symphony 
in its present form and dimensions is the most grand and interesting of 
all instrumental compositions. To produce a work of lasting merit in 
this department of the musical art requires an intimate acquaintance 
with harmony in its loftiest forms and its profoundest abysses, perfect 
command of the resources of fugue and counterpoint, a complete acquaint- 
ance with the powers and effects of every instrument comprised in a full 
orchestra, and great skill in the combination of them. Germany has been 
by far the most fruitful in good composers for the orchestra, and still is 
the land where instrumental music is most highly cultivated and per- 
formed in the fullest perfection. Vienna and Leipzig have a well-earned 
reputation in this respect. The association of such giants as Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, with them bear out this assertion, and the 
introduction of so many of their renowned works at these capitals 
sufficiently attest their musical position. Germany is, no doubt, 
extremely proud of her symphony writers, especially of Beethoven, 
whose works are monuments of daring and dignified genius, for they 
have surpassed all of the kind that have been produced either in ancient 
or modern times. Mr. Ellerton must be fully aware the great “tone 
poet” went to the same source of inspiration for his pastoral symphony 
that he has approached for the work now under review. Thompson’s 
imagery has long been found sufficiently vivid to supply painter and 
musician with abundant materials for their craft, and as, in one instance, 
they may go into his fields of rich fancy and powerful description with- 
out jostling, so, in the other, they may sip at his fountain without con- 
tact. The music of the “ Pastoral Symphony” is expended solely upon a 
summer scene of this favourite poet, whereas that of the “ Wald” pierces 
the four quarters, though not in their natural sequence. It would seem 
the composer realised to some extent the idea of Wordsworth, that the 
strains which the forest are often made to breathe are much more grateful 
to a rational mind than when ancient poets speak the language of the 
fabled dryads, especially 

when the strong winds of winter rouse 

The wild old oak from its majestic rest, 

Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange deep melodies that haunt his breast. 
The “Wald-Symphony ” has an introduction in 6-8 measure—andante 
maestoso—commencing with a short phrase on the unison D. This is 
followed by a very elegant subject for strings, and then carried on alter- 
nately by wind and string, with slight modulations from B flat to F, and 
then returning to the original key. The second movement, “ Winter in 
dem Wald,” sets out with an adherence to D minor; a brief theme is 
started, but the changes are so short as almost to defy the key selected 
by the composer to elaborate the figure. The second subject, which has 
also a counter one carried on by oboe, flute, and clarionet, is aided by a 
moving and continuous accompaniment, so constructed as to give promi- 
nence to the melody, while it adds greatly to its beauty. This figure is 
admirably pourtrayed and the subjects well contrasted. The journey 
onward is nota very intricate one; but towards the close a more agitated 
step is observable, and the allegro con brio movement, depicting the 
forest” in winter, is brought to ,a close upon the unison, with which 





the symphony commenced. “Sommer in dem Wald” begins with an 
andantino in A major. The melody of the first eight bars, allotted to the 
violins, is subsequently taken up by wind instruments, and by these sec- 
tions of the orchestra many pages of imitation are devoured. After a slight 
departure from much of the previous scoring, we are brought back to the 
original key, and the violoncelli are accommodated with the subject. Here 
we meet with an old acquaintance, very like “‘ papa” Haydn, in the 
slow movement of No. 5. The scherzo in D minor, “Feen-Tanz in dem 
Wald,” is written to be played nearly throughout con sordini, and in 
many instances the fairy music of Mendelsohn will rush up the avenues 
of memory. The trio opens entirely by the wind instruments, com- 
mencing in D major, and concluding in the characteristic nominal of the 
symphony itself. For the finale, a bold subject is proposed in D major. 
A pause occurs in the twelfth bar, when the subject is again introduced 
a tone higher, and freer modulations occur until a pause on the dominant 
indicates the coming of the andante or final movement, which is nota 
very usual one as here introduced. In fact,it is little else than the 
opening theme in a major instead of a minor key. Although the work 
has been revised with great care, it is not altogether free from errors of 
the engraver ; thus at page 3, last bar, fagotti, the second quaver should 
be C sharp; page 4, second bar, ditto, E flat ; page 24, third bar, bass 
trombone, C, &c. The bookis capitally got up, and, from a glance at the 
score, we are very favourably impressed with the “ Wald-Symphony,” but 
it is impossible to form anything like a fair estimate of its real merits 
in any other way than hearing it performed by a full and competent 
orchestra. 

Hope is Shining still: Song. Written by Epwin Henry Bur- 
RINGTON. Composed by ALtrrep B. Burrincron. (Oetzman and 
Co.)—Poets iu all ages have liberally indulged in fanciful figures, 
when buoyed on the wings of hope. But amidst the throng we are 
unable to select one who has seen, till now, “‘ the wings of the white dove 
gleaming.” The words are helped with a pretty melody which is made 
further interesting by neat accompaniments. 

La Priére Exaucée: morceau brilliant pour le piano. Par THECLA 
BapaRzewska. (Oetzman and Co.)—This composition is intended as a 
response to another production by the same hand, entitled “ La Priere 
d’une Vierge.” Several elegant thoughts present themselves, although 
they are not crowded. It is difficult we admit to convey abstract ideas 
through the medium of solid or open-headed notes. In point of execu- 
tancy it offers no difficulties to a pianist of the least pretensions. 

God Bless our Widowed Queen. Words by W. S. Passmore. Music 
by G. W. Wrienton. (London: Cocks and Co.j]—It is said that every 
cloud has a silver lining, and Mr. Passmore’s three supplicatory stanzas 
go to strengthen the force of the aphorism. Almost every line has a 
tinge of melancholy and a ray of hope. The melody and accompaniments 
are simple to simplicity, and withal appropriate. Little as we regard 
illuminated titles on music paper, the one belonging hereto deserves a 
complimentary remark. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

h R. BOUCICAULT has produced another piece at the Adelphi 

Theatre, under the name of “The Life of an Actress.” It is said 
to have been very popular in America; but as a picture of any 
condition of life which is known in England, it is absolutely untrue. 
We need scarcely tell our readers that the seduction of virtuous actresses 
is not a favourite pastime with our nobility, and that the payment of a 
few shillings will not gain admission for a puff into any influential 
English newspaper. The acting of the piece, however—especially of the 
parts sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault—is exceedingly good, and, 
after some modifications, will probably ensure for it a moderate amount 
of success. 

At the Strand Theatre a little piéce de circonstance has been produced, 
by Mr. Charles Bolton ; it is called “ Caught in a Line; or, the Un- 
rivalled Blondin.” The same idea has been served up already more than 
once, especially at the Olympic, where, in the farce called “ B. B.,” Mr. 
Robson was mistaken for “the Benicia Boy,” and in that lay the whole 
of the fun. In the present piece, Mr. Clarke is mistaken for Blondin, and, 
what is more, is compelled, by an absurd combination of improbable 
circumstances, to ‘“‘act as such.” As everybody laughs at Mr. Clarke’s 
difficulties, the farce is perfectly successful. 

The anniversary festival of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Association was held, on Wednesday evening, at Willis’s Rooms. An air 
of novelty was given to the occasion by the presence of ladies at the 
dinner-table, instead of (as Mrs. Stirling, in her “ neat and appropriate 
speech,” rather inappropriately phrased it) being compelled to support the 
parts of cherubim in the gallery. “ Angels” is a word to which all ladies 
under forty have a natural right; but, considering the material qualities 
now held to be necessary to the making up of a good actress, the ladies 
who now shine most upon the stage are certainly not entitled to the name 
of cherubim. The intermingling of the sexes at a public dinner is an 
agreeable innovation, though not an absolute novelty. To quote once more 
from Mrs. Stirling’s speech, it can only tend to check the joviality of the 
gentlemen when a little check is needed. The Caledonian Society, we 
believe, at their anniversary dinners in honour of Burns’s birthday, 
invite the ladies to sup the friendly kail by their sides, and the experiment 
has been perfectly successful. Some of the speeches which were delivered 
at this dramatic dinner at Willis’s Rooms were full of matter for reflection. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, referring to the vicissitudes of an actor’s life, 
stated that he had known what it was to “ wander by the seashore, glad 
to get the smallest fragment the waters might cast up.” Let us hope that 
he spoke figuratively, or that it was fresh crabs or shrimps the son of 
Thespis sought. The subject might make a good one for an artist; but 
Mr. Webster is hardly the once to cry “ stinkiag fish ” in connection with 
his profession. The statistics, as delivered by the secretary (Mr. Anson) 
after dinner, are satisfactory. During the past six months assistance has 
been afforded in thirty-one cases of sickness and distress, and seventy- 
two journeys to employment have been paid for. After the dinner and 
the speaking came dancing, and (to borrow a phrase from the reporter) 
“ the festivities were prolonged to an advanced hour.” 
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On Ash Wednesday a meeting of the members of the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, was held in tbe saloon of the Lyceum Theatre, Mr. 
Buckstone in the chair. Mr. Cullenford, the secretary, presented a very 
satisfactory report, which was adopted. During the year there had been 
five claims for annuities, all admitted. The association had twelve new 
members, and one had died. Members’ subscriptions were 639/. 10s. 5d. 
this year, against 697/. 9s. 8d. last. But that arose, not from any decrease 
in the number of members, but because last year several members in 
arrear paid up, and others who were abroad had paid two years’ sub- 
scriptions in advance. The amount paid in annuities was 808/. 5s. 2d., 
or 138/. 5s. 2d. less than the sum applicable to that purpose. The total 
income for the past year, including 189/., the legacy of Lady Morgan (less 
income tax) was 1448/. 16s. 4d, and the expenditure 984/. 1s. 114d. 
The reserve fund is 12,142/. 17s. 84d., of which the sum of 11,626/. 6s. 2d. 
is invested in 11,754/. 8s., Three per cent. Consols. On the motion of 
the Chairman, the report was adopted, and the governing officers for the 
ensuing year appointed, after which the thanks of the society were voted 
to Messrs. Arnold aud Faulkner for the use of the saloon, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated in the usual manner, 

The score of Meyerbeer’s contribution to the performance at the 
opening of the exhibition has been received by her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, who have placed it in the hands of Signor Costa, to whom they 
have entrusted the direction of their musical arrangements. The maestro, 
who had undertaken to write only a march for the occasion, has, we 
understand, in a fit of enthusiasm inspired by his subject, composed an 
elaborate overture, which is likely to prove not one of the least attrac- 
tive features of the programme of the opening ceremonial. The works 
promised by Signors Auber and Verdi are expected. 

Mile. Tietjens has accepted an engagement at Barcelona, and has left 
Paris for that city. 

The new opera the ‘* Queen of Sheba,” which has been brought out at 
Paris at such great cost, is a failure; the mew piece at the Cirque, 
“Rothomago,” has, however, been immensely successful. As a spec- 
tacle, it is one of the most brilliant that has ever been put upon the stage. 

It is confidently affirmed that on Monday, the first day appointed for 
issuing Handel Festival tickets, nearly 8000/. was realized. On the fol- 
lowing day the demand abated but little. Most of the choice “ blocks” 
have been already disposed of. Should these early cravings continue, the 
chances for the humble public must become more and more remote. There 
is a talk of converting every point of sight that the Crystal Palace pre- 
sents into a reserved seat; but there is high time yet for a resort to 
means forced by necessity. 

Some of our musical friends speak confidently upon the subject of 
opening Drury Lane with Italian opera in the month of May. 

An interesting article in the Revue et Gazette des Théitres shows that the 
fees paid to authors for the representation of their works at the theatres 
within the former boundary of the capital from the Ist of January to the 
3lst of December, 1861, amounted to 1,254,155f., which was increased to 
1,282,376f. (51,2957) by the fees paid by what are termed the theatres of 
the danlieue, now comprised within the interior of the fortifications, 
though maintaining till 1865 their ancient privileges, and liable at present 
to a modified scale of fees, which amounted to 28,220f. during the past 
year. In giving the following figures the theatres are not classed accord- 
ing to their hierarchic order, but according to the amount paid respec- 
tively at fees to dramatic authors during the year 1861, which at the Porte 
St. Martin was 148,619f.; the Théatre Impérial du Cirque, 131,155f. ; 
Opéra Comique, 131,137f.; the Théaitre Francais, 116,306f.; the Opéra, 
80,935f.; Palais Royal, 77,958f.; Gymnase, 75,126f.; Variétés, 73,548f. ; 
Vaudeville, 68 349f.; Ambigu Comique, 67,850f.; Gaité, 57,503f. ; Théatre 
Lyrique, 52,235f.; Bouffes Parisiens, 34,881f. ; Odéon, 34,867f.; Folies Dra- 
matiques, 32,615f.; Théatre Déjazet, 25,571f.; Délassements Comiques, 
20,107f.; Theatre Beaumarchais, 14,718f.; Théaitre du Luxembourg, 
8661f.: Theatre des Batignolles, 8326f.; Théatre de Montmartre, 6879f.; 
Théatre de Belleville, 5241f.; Théitre de Montparnasse, 4100f.; Théatre 
de Grenelle, 3665f.; Théatre de St. Marcel (only open occasionally), 
2233f. The Opéra, which in 1860 held but the twelfth rank, reached the 
fifth position in 1861, and, thanks to the decree promulgated by Count 
Walewski on assuming the office of Minister of State, this theatre has 
sf. more in fees to authors in 1861 than it paid the previous 
year. The following figures show the progressive increase in the amount 
paid as fees during the last five years—viz.: 1857, 993,621f.; 1858, 
1,025,937f. ; 1859, 1,011,579f.; 1860, 1,250,694f.; 1861, 1,282,376f. The 
gross receipts of the theatres and other places of amusement in Paris 
during the month of January last amounted to 1,769,083f. (70,763/.), being 
an increase of 170,167f. over the month of December. 
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ARTISTS. 
HE Royal Manchester Institution will exhibit another collection of 
water-colour drawings in April next, to which “the trade” are invited 

to contribute, and they offer the Heywood Gold Medal to the best work. 

The proposed museum and school of art for the north district of Lon- 
don may be said to be fairly afloat, under the auspices of Lord Granville, 
the facile princeps of the South Kensigton doctrinaires. 

The Portland Gallery is numbered among the defunct. It was a sort of 
fungoid growth from the other exhibitions, and arose out of the super- 
abundance of mediorcity. Except that it was a sort of bazaar for a host of 
artists who paint to live, we have no very poignant regrets to utter over 
the decease of this institution of the fine arts at the early age of twelve. 

The Royal Association for Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland last 
year received subscriptions amounting to the sum of 5185/. Of this sum up- 
wards of 2000/. have been expended in the purchase of fifty-five works of art, 
consisting of five pictures commissioned from Messrs. George Harvey, 
Horatio Macculloch, James Archer. Erskine Nichol, and Alexander H. 
Burr, in illustration of five songs by Robert Burns ; and forty-seven paint- 
ings, seven water-colour drawings, and one marble bust, selected from the 
recent exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy. A large sum has also 
been expended in the preparation of the plates which are periodically 
distributed amongst the members. 7 





In speaking of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
last week we omitted to mention the names of those artists to whom the 
Society awarded prizes. They were:—Historical Painting: Mr. Marcus 
Stone, “Claudio and Hero,” in the Royal Academy. Landscape: Mr. 
McCullum, “ Spring—Burnham Wood,” Royal Academy. Genre: Mr, 
Calderon, ‘“‘ La Demande en Mariage,” Royal Academy. Water Colours 
(Two Prizes): Mr. 8. Read, “Interior of St. Augustin’s, at Antwerp” 
(Old Water Colour Suciety); Mr. E. H. Warren, “ Rest in the Cool and 
Shady Wood” (New Water Colour Society). Scu/pture: Mr. G. Halse, 
“The Tarpeian Rock,” sculpture in bronze, Royal Academy. Architec- 
ture: Mr. A. W. Blomfield, design for Mission House, now erecting in 
Bedfordbury, Westminster, in the Architectural Exhibition. The Society 
is true to its text in thus encouraging productions which it pronounces 
as from the “rising talent” of the day. 

The Liverpool people are stirring themselves to obtain support from 
the Corporation for a public gallery of fine arts. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the Society of Fine Arts have addressed a long 
memorial to the Town Council upon the subject, and that a prominent point 
brought in at the end of the memorial is, the expenditure of the 200/. per 
annum which for the last four years has been saved to the town, by the 
annual exhibition having become self-supporting, should be spent in 
purchasing pictures from the local exhibitions. The plea is that the 
picture exhibitions bring visitors into the town who spend money, there- 
fore the artists deserve their quid pro quo; and again it is urged that in 
Italy and the Netherlands the municipalities patronised art liberally. 
Another curious inducement set forth was, that exhibitions save the 
police expenditure, because they draw off the crowds of the ill-disposed. 
The advantages in this direction are stated to be “immense.” Liverpool 
they assume to be the metropolis of commerce, and “ as the birthplace of 
Roscoe, whose name is intimately associated with the artistic and literary 
history of Florence and of Liverpool,” its citizens should emulate the 
example of the foreign municipalities. The society, in fact, makes out a 
very good case, and finally ask for the 00/. saved, which they assure the 
council “will be particularly acceptible to the profession.” What isso cha- 
racteristic throughout the document is, the peeping out of thecommercial 
appetite. The profession arecertainly not the hands to which to entrust 
the establishment and the management of a public Gallery of the Fine 
Arts. Only imagine the curious collection which would be offered to 
educate the taste of the million in Liverpool. ‘That all our great pro- 
vincial centres of commerce and populations should have their Art 
Gallery always open free, is a most important desideratum; but of this, 
and of the kind of material to form the gallery, the document before us 
is singularly chary of remark. We only bope the scheme may be 
more successful than that which was recently proposed, and dropped after 
very liberal offers of support, at Manchester, aresult which is neither in- 
telligible nor satisfactory. 

Art-education and the Value of the Arts in Practical Connection with 
Manufacture formed the subject of one of the lectures which the Rev. Mr. 
Boutell has been delivering at Sheffield during the past week. As Mr. 
Boutell’s acquaintance with the subject is generally acknowledged, the 
following observations, made by him upon the practical results of the 
South Kensington scheme of art-education for the country, possess a 
certain weight and are very much to the point. Any one who has read 
the official reports of the provincial schools of art must have been struck 
with the absence of any regular test as to the actual bearing of the system 
upon the manufacture or the decorative art of the country ; indeed, it is 
rarely that the slightest allusion is made to the practical application of 
the teaching which has cost the country about a million sterling during 
Mr. Cole’s supremacy. ‘The great question, therefore, is, have we been 
working on such a system as will enable us to look forward with confi- 
dence to satisfactory results? and, in order to answer this question, we 
must inquire into the agencies which have been at work amongst us. 
Mr. Cole, the head of the Department of Science and Art, at a recent 
visit to Sheffield, extolled very highly the progress which was visible from 
the operations of the Sheffield School of Art; and his expression of satis- 
faction, taken by itself, was certainly sufficient to dispel all anxiety as to 
the future. But the question arose, were Mr. Cole’s opinions the result of 
such a sound consideration and judgment of the case as to be conclusive? 
Unfortunately for those who maintained that because Mr. Cole said s0 
there need be no fear as to the future, that gentleman had given an opi- 
nion upon another branch of art—namely, architecture. At a recent 
meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Cole said, in the most explicit manner, 
that the body of architects were a set of ignoramuses, that there was but 
one great architect, and he a captain of military engineers, and that the 
building which he has designed to contain the Exhibition is one of the 
finest, if not the finest, building that ever was produced in the world; on 
the contrary, that building is an outrage to architecture and a dis- 
grace to England. There is not a railway shed that ever was built that 
is not as fine a work. It is simply like a carpenter’s shop magnified to @ 
large extent, with no design or ornament, or good point about it what- 
ever. This fact brought home to the lecturer's mind the serious cons!- 
deration whether Mr. Cole might not be equally mistaken when he said 
that the Sheffield School of Art was doing all that could be desired.’ 
Really, when we come to investigate the marvellous position of Mr. Cole as 
Inspector-General of Art Education in these days of competitive examina- 
tions for everything, it is astonishing that such an example of the /ucus 
a non lucendo principle should exist. The title to this position rests upo? 
those bread-knives with handles impossible to hold without a lacerated 
palm, and chairs with such gnarled backs and bottoms, that nothing 
softer in human shape than a gorilla could possibly find rest and comfort 
in them. It cannot have escaped notice that there is, in fact, something of 
this preposterously useless ornament pervading the whole school. How 
could it be otherwise when the genius of Felix Summerly still holds the 
destinies of the student in his grasp. Two other interesting lectures, 
given by Mr. Boutell, were upon the Monumental Memorials of England 
and upon the Flags of England ; the latter a subject which Mr. Boutell 
has made peculiarly his own. In speaking of the relics known as “ Quee? 
Eleanor’s Crosses,” said to mark the various resting-places of her funeral 
on its passage through the country, and objects of admiration and interest 
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for sixteen centuries, the lecturer remarked that these beautiful memo- 
rials might suggest a form for the monument to the late Prince Consort. 
An obelisk he deprecated as unmeaning, and not capable of being 
sufficiently important as a work of art. 

A large tumulus on the Howardian hills, near Malton, has been 
opened. At about the usual depth of burials the fragments of a Roman 
glass bottle of considerable size were very unexpectedly found. On 
account of the very large size of the mound the excavations were con- 
tinued, and at a depth of ten feet, a British cyst, enclosing a cinerary 
urn, was discovered. It is, therefore, apparent that the British burial- 
place had been adopted by the Romans, and hence the large size of the 
mound. A few weeks back a tumulus adjoining was opened, and two 
haps urns obtained, both cinerary. In this case the burials were side 
by side. 

The picture sale season opens this week with a prospect of many inter- 
esting and some important works of art being dispersed over the land. 
Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Wilkinson’s new room is seldom without 
some collection interesting to the antiquarian, the artist, or the scientific 
virtuoso. This week a rather curious collection of old woodcuts, some 
drawings by the old masters, and many engravings, pronounced as from 
the Vilana Museum, was sold. Messrs. Christie and Manson also have 
sold on Friday and to-day the collection of modern pictures made by the 
late Mr. Plint, of Leeds, who was the purchaser of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s great picture, “The Saviour in the Temple,” and also of the 
same painters very remarkable sketches in oi], made in the Holy 
Land and Egypt; these were amongst the pictures sold: “A 
Street Scene in Cairo,” an exquisite work of Mr. J. F. Lewis, 
was also sold, and a valuable cabinet of Turner’s water-colour drawings, 
comprising Cologne, Milan Cathedral, Hythe, Sidmouth, the Splugen 
Pass, andothers whieh have been engraved. The works in oil 
sold on Saturday were of great interest to modern art. They were 
The Black Brunswicker, The Proscribed Royalist, and Christ at 
Nazareth, by J. E. Millais, A.R.A.; the small picture of Claudio and 
Isabella, the original being the property of Mr. Egg, R.A., and the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, by W. Holman Hunt; Elaine and Gondomar, from 
last year’s Academy, The Return from Marston Moor, and Martin in 
Chepstow Castle, by H. Wallis; Christ washing Peter’s feet, by Ford 
Madox Brown, which obtained the prize at Liverpool; The Last of Eng- 
land, by the same artist; The Eve of St. Agnes, and others, by Arthur 
Hughes; Burd Helen, by W. L. Windus; The Hut in the Crimea and 
other works of the late J. D. Luard; The Dead Lady and others by 
J. Noel Paton; a sea piece, Rough Weather, by C. Stanfield, R.A. ; an 
illustration to “Quentin Durward,” by A. Elmore, R.A.; Capestro 
Preaching at Antwerp, by H. Leys; The Young Drummers, a pair, by 
Ed. Frire. Next week a good collection of the late Mr. W. Derby, with 
“ Ramsgate” by Turner, “Isle of Arran” by Copley Fielding, a hunting 
scene by F. Tayler, and some samples of Varley, Richardson, and Callow. 
The final portion of Mr. Flatou’s collection will follow these. But the 
most interesting event of the season will be the sale of Flaxman’s original 
drawings and models, which were left by him to his adopted daughter, 
Miss Denman. This is announced for April 10. Messrs. Forster are not 
idle, and announce a large collection of water-colour drawings on view to- 
day, and a gallery of modern works in oil, in prospect to be sold. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
EOLOGICAL.—Feb. 26; Prof. Ramsay, Pres., in the chair. Special 
Generai Meeting. It was resolved that the annual contribution to 
be paid by both resident and non-resident Fellows elected after the Ist 
of March next shall be 2/. 2s. per annum, the composition for future 
annual contributions being 21/——-Ordinary General Meeting. The fol- 
lowing communications were read: 1. “On the Drift containing Arctic 
Shells in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton,” by the Rev. W. Lister, 
F.G.S, In the parish of Bushbury, at the junction of the London and 
North-Western, the West Midland, and the Stour Valley Railways, is a 
gravel, with clay, sand, and pebbles, rolled Liassic fossils, flints, pieces of 
coal and of wood, and more or less fragmentary shells of the following 
species (as determined by J. G. Jeffreys, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S.): Astarte 
arctica, Cardium echinatum, C. edule, Cyprina Islandica, Modiola modiolus, 
Tapes virginea, Tellina solidula, Venus striatula, Litorina squalida, Nassa 
reticulata, Purpura lapillus, and Turritella communis. The Astarte and the 
Litorina are not now found living in our seas. Similar fossil shells have 
been also found by the author at Oxley Manor, half a mile to the N.W.; 
by Mr. G. E. Roberts, at Acleton, eight miles to the S.W. ; and by Mr. 
Beckett elsewhere. Liassic fosssils have also been found in the gravel at 
Compton Holloway and at Wightwick (both in the parish of Tettenhall), 
and at Wolverhampton. 2. “On a Split Boulder in Little Cumbra, 
Western Isles,” by James Smith, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. The islands of 
Great and Little Cumbra have (like the west coast of Scotland) a cliff 
and terrace, indicating an elevation of about 40 feet above the present 
level of the sea, and the removal of at least 100 feet of rock (sandstone 
and trap); the sea at its present level having worn away the rock to the 
extent of only a small fraction of an inch. The terrace on the Little 
Cumbra has been moreover ground down and scratched by ice-action, the 
Strie passing unobliterated under the present sea; and on the terrace lies 
@ split boulder, such as are known to fall from glaciers, and which the 
author thinks must. also in this case have fallen from an escarpment of 
ice, 3. “On the Ice-worn Rocks of Scotland.” By T. F. Jamieson, 
F.G.S. The author, first referring to the eroded surface of the rocks 
beneath the Drift-bed in Scotland, proceeded to show that the action of 
ice, and not that of torrents, could produce such markings, as he had ob- 
Served in the bed of a mountain stream in Argyllshire, down which had 
Poured the torrent caused by the bursting of the reservoirs of the Crinan 
Canal. He then advanced reasons for considering that the erosion of the 
tocks in Scotland was due chiefly to land-ice and not to water-borne ice, 
ringing forward remarkable instances of ice action on the glens and on 


the hill sides at Loch Treig and Glen Spean, where moraines, blocs | referred for more particular examination. Miss Hartshorne exhibited 








perchés, strie, roches moutonnées, and boulders lifted above the parent 
rocks indicate a northern direction for the great ice stream from Loch 
Treig to the Spean, and then an eastern course on one hand up Loch 
Laggan, and a western, on the other, down the Spean. Up Glen Roy the 
ice had apparently passed north-eastwardly, over the watershed, towards 
the Spey. In Knapdale, Argyllshire, similar evidence is obtained of a 
great ice-stream passing over hill and dale; here falling into the Sound 
of Jura. The author referred to Rink’s and Sutherland’s observations on 
the continental ice of Greenland as affording a probable solution of these 
phenomena; and, objecting to the hypothesis either of floating ice and of 
debacles being sufficient to account for the conditions observed, he thought 
that land ice, moving from central plateaux downwards and outwards, has 
effected the extensive erosions referred to, both in Scotland and other 
northern regions, at a time when the land was at a much higher level than 
at present. This must have been followed by a deep submergence, to 
account for the stratified and shell-bearing drift beds. 

Roya. Institrution.—General monthly meeting, Monday, March 3; 
William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Treas. and V.-P., in the chair. Several 
new members were elected and admitted, and the thanks of the meeting 
were returned to various members for the papers they have read. 

ZooLocicaLt.—Tuesday, Feb. 25; Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the chair. 
Dr. Sclater described a new species of puff-bird of the genus Malacoptila, 
from Western Ecuador, for which he proposed the name of J. poliopsis. 
Mr. Bartlett gave an account of some experiments made by him, in com- 
pany with Mr. Negretti, on the female python, Sex, in the society’s 
gardens, which seemed to show that heat to the amount of 9° Fahr. was 
developed in the incubating process in the case of this animal. A paper 
was read by Mr. Hewitson entitled “ Descriptions of Butterflies from the 
collection of A. R. Wallace, Esq.” The Secretary read extracts from a 
letter addressed to him by Dr. G. Bennett, dated Sydney, Dec. 20, an- 
nouncing the arrival from New Caledonia of a specimen of the rare bird 
called the kagu, Lthinochatus jubatus, which he proposed to present to the 
society’s menagerie. Mr. Gulliver read a paper on the red corpuscles of 
the animals of the class Vertebrata, giving a general resumé of his pre- 
vious papers, and his lengthened investigations on this subject. This paper 
was illustrated by the exhibition of numerous sketches, showing the shape 
and size of the red corpuscles in different animals, drawn to a uniform 
scale. Mr. Leadbeater exhibited a hybrid duck, between the pintail and 
the teal (Anas acuta and Querquedula crecca), and a hybrid between the 
common and silver pheasant. Dr. Hamilton exhibited a female example 
of the grey hen (Tetrao tetrir) which had partially assumed the male 
plumage. Dr. Cobbold exhibited, and made some remarks upon, a 
specimen of a curiously-malformed trout. 

British ArcHmoLocicaL Association —Feb. 26; Nath]. Gould, 
F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. Brant, F.S.A., transmitted various Roman 
antiquities, discovered at Canterbury in May last, upon digging for gravel 
at Bigberry-hill, seven feet from the surface. They consisted of some 
curious triangular bricks, very imperfectly burnt, which formed a circle, 
the apices being apparently united at one time with a cord to keep them 
close together, three holes being bored through each brick to admit it. 
There was much ironwork broken, being portions of rings, rods, hooks, &c. 
Mr. Cuming, in arranging these fragments, succeeded in forming a pot- 
hook and hanger similar to that exhumed in 1832 at Standford Bury, 
Bedfordshire. There were also portions of pottery and a snafile-bit, and 
it is probable that the place had been one of military occupation in 
Roman times. Mr. Blashill presented the drawing of a font he made at 
Compiégne last summer. It is of black marble, now disused and dila- 
pidated. In point of execution it corresponds with that at Winchester, 
and others belonging to the sameciass. Mr. Baskcomb exhibited a plug- 
bayonet, the sconce of a girandole, a tobacco-box, and an apple-scoop, 
found concealed in an old house at Deptford, which were of interest as 
being in the house occupied by Peter I. whilst working in Deptford in 
1698. The bayonet is of the time of Charles II.; the girandole-sconce 
is of turned oak; the tobacco-box in the form of a ship’s hulk, carved in 
oak, and closed in a puzzling manner; and the apple-scoop is of cherry 
wood, elaborately carved with zigzags, the end being fashioned into a 
whistle. It bears the letters E. B., and has the date 1682. The initials, 
Mr. Baskcomb says, are those of Edward Blundell, who, according to 
a pedigree, was born in this house in 1623. The house is now a subject 
of dispute in Chancery. Mr. Cuming made some remarks on apple- 
scoops, and exhibited one formed of the metatarsal bone of a sheep, 
ornamented with some cross lines. Mr. C. Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited 
various bridle-bits of iron and two spurs, with broken pottery, &c., found at 
Wickham, near Banbury, Oxon. They were esteemed as of the time of the 
Civil Wars. Mr. Lionel Oliver exhibited a fine carving in ivory of Sir 
John Hawkins, the distinguished seaman in the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. 
J. Wright, F.S.A., gave an account of a Roman altar at Tretire, in 
Herefordshire. It had, at an early period, been fashioned into a holy 
water stoup. The inscription on its surface reads: 

DEO TRIV.. 
BECCICVS DON 
AVIT ARAM. 
The mutilation of the name of the deity is unfortunate; but Mr. Wright 
conjectured it to be Trivius, the god of the cross-roads. Among the 
ancients many deities presided over the roads, and it is very natural that 
in such a district as this, close upon the Forest of Dean, the great Roman 
iron mining district, which was covered with roads great and small, 
the roads should be placed under their protection. Altars have been 
found dedicated to the Bovii, Quadrivii, and Davii. Mr. Wright esteems 
it as the only instance in the country of a Roman altar having been 
adapted for any purpose connected with Christian worship. Mr. Roach 
Smith has mentioned one originally dedicated to Jupiter being formed 
into a baptismal font at Halinghen, in the Pas de Calais (France). Mr. 
Wood exhibited a fine Chinese casket, japanned and veneered with por- 
tions of agalmatolite. The Bishop of Ely, through the Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne, exhibited a beautiful reliquary, enamelled and set with jewels. 
Within was a representation of Sz. George and the Dragon, in work of a 
much later period than the reliquary, which had a date 1404. It was 
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the signet ring of Henrietta Maria. It is of beautiful execution, and 
richly enamelled. The Rev. Mr. Hartshorne read a paper giving an 
account of the expense roll of Joanna de Valencia, Countess of Pem- 
broke, mother of Adomar de Valence, which is full of interesting detail, 
and will be printed in the journal. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MON. ......Royal Geographical, at Burlington House. 8}. 1. Mr. M. H. Mouhot, “Travels in 
Cambodia.” 2. Mr. Edward O'Riley, “ Tour to Karen-ni; through the Shan States 
to Tungu.”” 8. Mr. Spenser St. John, F.R.G.S., late Consul-General for Borneo, 
“Onthe North West Coast of Borneo.” 

Medical. 83. 
TUES «2.00 Royal Institution. 3. Mr. John Marshall, “On the Physiology of the Senses." 
Medical and Chirurgical. 8}. 
Civil Engineers. 8 Mr. C. A. Hartley,“ On certain Works recently executed at 
the Sulina Mouth of the Danube.” 
Zoological. 9. Mr. W. H. Flower, “On the Brain of the Javanese Loris (Stenops 
Javanicus),” and other papers. 
Syro-Egyptian. 7}. 
Architectural Museum, South Kensington. 8. 
Workmen. Address by the President. : 
Wen ..... Archeological. 8}. 1. Mr. T. Wright. “On Anglo-Saxon Jewellery found near 
Searborouch by the late Lord Londesborough."’ 2. Mr. E. Levien, “ On some 
Unpublished Documents relative to the Cantivity of CharlesI.” 3. Mr. 
Halliwell. “On some Unpublished works of William Basse.” 4. Mr. H. Syer 
Cuming. “On Pilgrims Signs,” : 
Society of Arts. 8. Mr. James Morris, “The Mauritius: its Commercial and 
Social Bearings.” 
Graphic. 8. 
Microscopical. 8. 
Literary Fund. 2. Annual Meeting. 
Royal Society of Literature. &4. 

... Royal Institution. 3. Prof. Tyndall, “On Heat.” 

Royal. 83. 
Antiquaries. 8}. 
Philological. 8. 

Royal Society Club. 6. 

FRI ...00...ROVal Institution. 8. 

Astronomica) . 
Royal United Service Institution. 3. Major Strange, “Geodesy, especially re- 
lating to the great Trigonometrica) Survey of India.” 

BAT...0+.ROVAl Institution. 3. Mr. Henry F. Chorley, “On National Music.” 


Distribution of Prizes to Artist- 


THURS. 


Mr. W. S. Savory, “On Motion in Plants and Animals.” 








MISCELLANEA, 


HE FOLLOWING CURIOUS EPISTLE is represented as having 
been written by the Bishop of St. David’s to Mr. Henry Hugh Pyke, 
barrister-at-law, and an admirer of Mr. Edwin James. It appears in the 
Marylebone Mercury, but reads very much like a hoax: “ Abergwell 
Palace, Carmarthen, Feb. 17, 1861.—Sir,—I beg you to accept my many 
thanks for your letter enclosing me a printed copy of the correspondence 
relating to Mr. Edwin James, I value it very much, as a curious and 
interesting document. You are, as far as I know, if not the only pérson 
in this country who thinks well of Mr. Edwin James, the only one who 
has had the courage to avow it, at the risk of being generally taken for 
either a knave or a fool. For my own part, however, I so far agree with 
you, that I always considered Mr. Edwin James as eminently qualified to 
represent the majority of the electors of the borough of Marylebone, and 
that opinion has not been shaken by the recent disclosures. Nor should I 
be at all surprised if Mr. Edwin James should rise to the highest honours 
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in his adopted country; and I see no reason why he might not even fill 
the office of Secretary of State with as much credit to it and to himself ag 
Mr. Seward. It appears to me that the Benchers of the Middle Temple 
(sic) who have disbarred him, have only betrayed their consciousness that 
they did not deserve to have such a member of their society. There is 
only one point on which your communication leaves me in doubt. I do 
not know whether you question the fact of Mr. Edwin James being a —, 
or are of opinion that, if he did make free with other people’s money, the 
fault was only in the fools who trusted him, and that he rendered a ser- 
vice to society by teaching them a wholesome lesson.—I am Sir, your 
obedient servant, C. St. D.—H. H. Pyke, Esq.” 

Mr. Pepper, the enterprising manager of the Polytechrfe Institution, 
ever on the watch to supply the intellectual necessities of the public mind, 
has made some seasonable additions to the programme of the Polytechnic 
Institution. Among these we may name his lecture “On the late 
Appalling Accidents in Coal Mines.” Mr. J. E. Carpenter, assisted by 
the Misses Mascall, also gives a new and original musical entertainment, 
entitled “The World and his Wife.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS'S JEU D’ESPRIT. 


IR—Your remarks on Sir Cornewall Lewis’s amusing pamphlet “ Hey 
diddle diddle,” &c., remind me of a version of the same rhymes 


| almost as entertaining, but put forward, apparently in all seriousness, by 


Mr. Bellenden Ker in his “‘ Archeology of Popular Rhymes and Phrases.” 
He convertsit into a ‘Low Dutch” dialect, as follows : 
“ Hye’ died t’el, died t’el 

De guit end de vied t’el. 

De kauw j‘hummt ; ‘ Hoeve eer; dij moé aen,’ 

De lij t’el doghe laft tot sij sus sport; 

Hou yl te dies: Ran! haft er dij spaé aen.” 
His translation of these words I have not a note vf.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&e. Jos J. BaRDWELL WorkKarp, M.A. 

Parliament-street, March 3, 1862. 








OBITUARY. 

OBINSON, JAMES, the founder of the National Dental Hospital, died 
from hemorrhage, caused by an accident,on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Robinson was well known as a most accomplished dentist, and his name 
is intimately connected with the early history of anesthetic agents, he 
having been the first to employ them in this country in dentistry. He 
was the author of one of the best works on dental surgery, and at the time 
of his death was engaged in the preparation of a much more elaborate 
work on the same subject, most expensively illustrated ; he was also the 
author of some valuable contributions to the pages of the London Dental 

Review and American journals. 





A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 





A VERY LONG LIST OF BOOKS LAST WEEK has left us a 
4A. very short one this, consisting of some fifty entries, chiefly reprints 
and pamphlets. Dr. John Brown's “* Hore Subsecivez,” is published by 
Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, in a single volume; and Mr. J. S. Mill’s 
‘“* Principles of Political Economy” attains a fifth edition under the 
care of Messrs, Parkers. Lady Scott has written a three volume 
novel, ‘* The Dream of a Life; or, Modern First Love;” and the 
Honourable Miss Eden edits ‘The Autobiography of a Working 
Man.” Messrs, Triibners publish a Dutch Grammar, by Dr. Abn, 
translated from the tenth German edition; and Mr. Murray a pam- 
phlet on *“ What is Good Iron, and How it is to be Got.” The Rev. 
F. J. Foxton has something to say on the present theological agitation, 
in a pamphlet on “The Priesthood and the People.” 





The current number of Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Notes on 
Books abounds in promise, especially in the matter of travels. Among 
them we notice a second series of “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” 
comprising thirty-seven articles, by members of the Alpine Club, de- 
scribing adventures in Iceland, Norway, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ; 
ss Mountaineering in 1861,” by Professor Tyndall; “A Summer 
Tour in the Grisons and the Italian Valleys of the Bernina,” by 
Mrs. Freshfield ; ‘Impressions of Rome, Florence, and Turin,” by 
Miss Sewell; ‘‘ Letters from Italy and Switzerland,” by Mendels- 
sohn ; ** Raspberry Moon,” a poem on Canadian scenery, by the Rev. 
J. Hoskyns-Abrahall ; ‘ Canada and the Crimea,” by the late Major 
Ranken ; the “ Past, Present, and Future of the Sandwich Islands,” 
by Mr. Manley Hopkins; ‘‘ Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants,” 
by Mr. A. H. Rhind; “ Geological Observations in South Australia,” 
by the Rev. J. E. Woods; and “ The Tropical World and its Living 
Wonders,” by Dr. George Hartwig. In biography, we find carried 
forward from last year, Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson’s Life of Robert 
Stephenson ; Mr. Spedding’s Life of Bacon; and Mr. Forster’s Life 
of Sir John Eliot ; and among the new. the Life of Bishop Warbur- 
ton, by the Rev. J. S. Watson; and, translated from the Italian, 
Villari’s Savonorola; and from the French, De Witt’s Thomas 
Jefferson. In history are promised, the seventh volume of 
t Merivale’s Romans under the Empire ; two 


the Rev. C. 
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new Lectures, by Mr. William Longman, on the History of 
England; an Ancient History of Egypt and Assyria for young people, 
by Miss Sewell; and a History of the Royal Academy of Arts, by Mr. 
William Sandby. Quite a crowd of dictionaries and educational 
works is forthcoming; first, there stands the great Latin-English 
Dictionary of 2000 pages, by White and Riddle; then a German 
Dictionary, by Blackley and Friedlander; a pocket French Dic- 
tionary, by Contanseau; then Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary; a Hebrew Grammar, by Dr. Kalisch ; a “Grammar ot 
English Grammars,” by Mr. Jacob Lowres ; Laiin Prose Exercises, by 
the Rev. W. Bradley ; a School edition of Virgil, by the Rev. Dr. Ken- 
nedy; Elements of Plane Trigonometry, by the Rev. John Hunter; 
“English Grammar Practice,” by Mr. G. F. Graham; a Historical 
and Critical Manual of English Literature, by Professor Arnold; 
a Treasury of Bible Knowledge, by the Rev. John Ayre ; a Treasury 
of Botany, by Professor Lindley; a Treasury of Natural History, by 
Dr. T. Spencer Cobbold ; and a Historical and Chronological Ency- 
clopedia, by Mr. B.B. Woodward. In miscellaneous literature there 1s 
a volume of Essays, by Sir Henry Holland ; a fourth series of Sacre( 
and Legendary Art, by Mrs. Jameson ;.“ Last Words on Translating 
Homer,” by Professor Matthew Arnold; the “ Lyra Germanica,’ 
musically edited by Professor Sterndale Bennett and M., Otto 
Goldschmidt ; and a great work by Professor Owen on the Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, 
one volume, illustrated with upwards of 1200 woodcuts. 





Last week in Paris was a dull week for the publisher. There's 
really no new work of mark—not even a bad novel or drama to notice. 
Authors would appear to be hanging on their oars attending the tide. 
Whether the flood or the ebb it remains to be seen. We have certainly 
come across a kind of novel: “ Laura, ou I'Italie,” by Mare Debrit. 
It begins—‘ It was at Salerno where we made the acquaintance of 
Doctor Qualsivoglio,” but soon we get lost in archeology and politics. 
We have a small pamphlet before us, “Sur un Tarif de Taxes pou" 
les Sacrifices en langue punique,” by A. C. Judas, The inscrip: 
tion was found at Carthage, and corresponds to that found 
at Marseilles. In 1845 a Pheenician inscription was found ab 
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the latter place in twenty-one lines, remarkable for its extent, the 
purity of its characters, and its existence in a town which, in ancient 
times, was the rival of Tyre and Carthage. It revealed a curious 
chapter of institutions relative to religious worship—a tax on the 
divers sacrifices offered to the god Baal. A monument of the same 
kind has been discovered at Carthage, near the ruins of the Temple 
of Baal, by Mr. Davis, in the course of the excavations he has been 
making for the British Government. The new inscription is, unfor- 
tunatel y, more mutilated than the first. But, leaving details out of 
sight, and referring the scholar and antiquarian to the pamphlet itself, 
we give the gist of the inscription as it 1s served up to us in Hebrew 
characters. M. Judas, after going over and over again the inscrip- 
tion, in the manner of the learned, gives us the following readable 
result : 

Indication of the taxes which have been sealed by the chief magistrates and 
priests. With regard to a perfect bull, if it is an invitation (to a repast), the 
hide shall be to the priests, and the part which ought to be eaten to the master 
of the sacrifice. With regard to a calf orof a... perfect, the skin shall be to 
the priests, and the part to be eaten to the master of the sacrifice. With regard 
to a ram or a perfect goat, if it isan invitation, the skins of the aforesaid animals 
shall be to the priests, and the portions to be eaten to the master of the sacrifice. 
With regard to a lamb or kid, or the young of . .. . if it is an invitation, the 
skin shall be to the priests, and the portions which may be eaten to the master 
of the sacrifice. With regard to the sacrifice which a poor man may make in 
cattle, there shall be no portions for the priests. With respect to fowls and 
flying-birds, two zars for each (offering). In every sacrifice of invitation (to a 
repast) which shall be deposited in the abode of the gods, there shall be for the 
priest two chosen portions, and the substance of the sacrifice shall be for him 
who shall have offered it. With regard to sacred first fruits, and of sacrifices 
inoil... money. ... With regard to the cake, and milk, and the sacrifice 
in gift of flour, and with regard to. ... Every tax which is not established 
in this extract or instituted in the book whieh the chief magistrates and the 
college of priests have signed. . . . 

The blanks in the above transcription are due to fractures in the 
stone. 

A society has just been formed in Paris, under the presidentship 
of the Viscount de Melun, for “The amelioration and publication 
of popular publications.” According to its statutes this society inter- 
dicts itself from editing any work directly. Far from competing with 
private industry, it will endeavour, on the contrary, to afford to it 
the best openings for really useful books. 





The press of Germany is as dull as it is well possible to conceive. 
Schoolmasters, priests, and politicians have it all their own way. We 
do not desire to speak irreverently of any of these bodies; but the 
truth is, that the schoolmaster is evermore issuing new school-books, 
learned doctors and priests sermons and liturgies, and the politicians, 
endless pamphlets on an endless subject, the situation of Germany. 
No one would object to a writer on the latter subject if he would just 
have the kindness to tell us where Germany is, where we can find it 
on the map, what, when being found, are its wishes and desires— 
where is it head and tail, where its ribs. Is it beer, tobacco, and 
trombone, or unity, peace, and brotherhood? Every new political 
pamphlet leaves us in a greater mist, fog, or cloud-land. It is better 
to take up with the third and fourth volumes of the correspondexce of 
Varnhagen von Ense, and to read about Bettina and all the large and 
small men and women who came about him or with whom it was his 
happiness or misery to become acquainted. For example : “* May 11th, 
1845, yesterday, wrote to Bettina von Arnim that all her suspicions 
were groundless.” ‘‘ Yesterday, a note from Humboldt full of dis- 
oa with Polignac.” “July 20, 18435, a visit from Carriere,” &c. 

yarnhagen von Ense’s volumes contain a fund of gossip upon themes 

and the men and the women of the past. But here is a small work 
which may afford the material of an hour’s reading, and exercise the 
reader, too, in the old German language, ‘* Confessionale ou 
Beichtspiegel nach den zehn Geboten,” reproduced in facsimile, from 
the only known copy, preserved in the “ Museum Meermanno- 
Westreeniamun,” by E. Spanier, with an introduction by J. W. Hol- 
trop, keeper of the said library. We have said that this work, or 
pamphlet, will exercise the reader in the old German. It is the 
expusition of such a confession as a good Christian is expected to 
make on each Commandment. We take a portion of the seventh 
Commandment (the eighth in the Protestant Decalogue)—* Thou 
shalt not steal.” The person confessing says : 

Ich gib mich schudig in den vij. gebot. des ich meyé nehsté syner ere und 

gut? leumets mit liegen, &c. 
It is a sad confession the poor sinner has to make on the Shrove 
Tuesday before he retires to the enjoyment of his pancakes or the 
like: “Iam guilty of having transgressed the seventh command ; 
that I have ravished the honour and good reputation of my neighbour 
by lying mockery and contempt. Ihave appropriated the goods of 
another by injustice, theft, rapine, usury, simony, threats, frauds, false 
Weights and money, fulse quality ; that [ have defrauded my neighbour 
4gainst bis will, of his wages, his wealth; that I have sought my own 
ar to the detriment of the public; that, &c., &c.”” Ample con- 
€ssion is made on each and every one of the commandments. The 
only doubt is whether the party thus amply confessing, after absolution 
given, went his way and sinned no more. 





Messrs. LoncMAN AND Co. have just issued a Catalogue of their School- 
and Educational Works, which forms a neat quarto of upwards of 100 
Pages, and affords a striking idea of the enterprise of the firm. 
no R. Durron, Coox, who has recently made a successful appearance as a 
velist, is writing a new fiction for Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co. 








Tue Rey. F.C. Cook, who has just been appointed preacher to Lincoln’s- 
inn, has in preparation ** The Lives of St. Peter and St. John, with an Account 
of their Writings and of the State of the Christian Church at the close of the 
Apostolic Age.’ It will be published by Messrs Longman and Co., in two 
volumes, in quarto, uniform with the first edition of Conybeare and Howson's 
‘* Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” i 

Mr. J. 8. Virtue has purchased from Mr. Weale his ‘‘ Rudimentary Series,” 
and his “ Series of Greek and Latin Classics,” and will continue their publi- 
cation. 

Mr. WILLIAM Swanson, whose work on ‘* New Zealand and its Colonis a- 
tion” is well kuown, has a book in hand on the war in that colony. 

Tue Rev. J. M. Nears, D.D., has a volume of “ Essays on Liturgiology 
and Church History” in the press, which will be published by Messrs. Saunders 
Otley, and Co. , 

Mr. Cakcyce’s Life of Frederick the Great, we hear, has grown too large for 
four volumes, and when the second part makes its appearance it will be in three 
instead of two volumes, as at first expected. 

THe Nonconroroist, on the 14th of April, will attain its majority, having 
existed for twenty-one years. A testimonial to its founder and editor, Mr. 
Edward Miall, has been projected by some of his friends aud admirers, and 
already 300U/. have been collected. - 

Mr. WILLIAM SaiTH, the author of “ Thorndale; or, tae Conflict of Opinion,” 
ps a ia the press, entitled, “ Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good 
and Evil. 

A New Work of the late Hugh Miller's is announeed as in the press, by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh. ; 

Proressor TYNDALL is eagaged on a volume entitled, ‘‘ Mountaineering in 
1861,” giving an account of his ascent of the Weisshorn, a passage of the Old 
Weissthor, and of other excursions in the High Alps, during last summer. 

THe Late Rey. Taomas Hartwett Horvye has left a collection of auto- 
biographical reminiscences, which his daughter, Mrs. Sarah Anne Cheyne is 
preparing for the press. 

‘THE CALENDAR of Native Irish Saints, usually styled the Martyrology of 
Donegal, is being printed for the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, 

Tae ArcHDEACcoN or British Cotumsta is about to publish a description of 
the golden province in which he is Archdeacon. 

An AccounNT OF Stuart's ExpLorations IN SoutH Austra. will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

Mr. T. L. Kiycron is writing a History of Frederick IJ., Emperor of the 
Romans, from chronicles and documents published within the last ten years. 
Frederick II. Mr. Kington regards as the Victor Emmanuel of the 13th century, 
who, for promoting Italian unity, incurred the special enmity of the Papacy. © 

Miss Emtty Suirrerr’s work on ‘Intellectual Education and its Influence 
on the Character and Happiness of Women,” is about to be published in a second 
and cheaper edition by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue Provecr of tue Correspondent, a shilling magazine on the model of the 
Cornhill, written by Roman Catholics, and designed tor general circulation, bas 
been abandoned. 

A voLUME of “Poems and Songs,” by David Wingate, is announced by 
Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. Some specimens are given in the curreut 
number of Blackwoud's Magazine. 

“THe Gouty PutLosoruer,” by Dr. Charles Mackay, being papers collected 
from the London Review and Robin Goodfellow, will be published shurtly by 
Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

Mr. Dyce is engaged on a new edition of his ‘‘ Shakespeare,” for Messrs. 
Grittin, Bobn, and Co., who recently purchased the remainder of the first edition 
from Messrs. E. Moxon and Co. In the new edition many additional notes 
will be given, and, it is said, ‘‘ various difficult readings will be courageously 
dealt with.” ‘ 

A NEwsPAPER in the English language is about to be published at Havannah. 

THe THIRTEENTH OF THE TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE will consist 
of a criticism of the Bishop of Gioucester and Bristol’s article on the atonement 
in ‘Aids to Faith,” by the Rev. J. Liewellyn Davies and the Rev. Francis 
Garden. The first will discuss “* The Testimony of Scripture and Ethics,” and 
the second ‘‘'I'heories of Satisfaction.” 

THe Rey. JoHN HoskyNs-ABRAHALL's poem, called ‘* Raspberry Moon; or, 
a July among the Woods and Waters of the Red Man,” announced about a 
year ago, is promised in the course of the present month by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. The Raspberry Moon of the Indian corresponds pretty nearly to our 
July, during which month Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall made a trip in a small 
steamer on Lake Superior, the incidents and impressions of which form the 
subject of his poem. It will be extensively annotated with extracts from 
American books and periodicals, as wel! as from the journals of the author and 
his wife, during nearly two years of absence from England. 

Borneo, which, excepting Australia as a continent, is the largest island in 
the worid, is the chief subject of a forthcoming volume, entitled * Life in the 
Forests of the Far East,” by Mr. Spencer St. John, formerly Consul-Generai 
in Borneo, and now Chargé d’Affaires to the Republic of Hayti. The 
book wiil be illustrated by sixteen tinted lithographs, and will contain 
accounts of several expeditions of discovery into the interior ; residences among 
tribes hitherto unknown ; delineations ot savage manners and customs, with 
journals of two ascents of Kein Balu (the Mont Blanc of the Indian Archi- 
pelago), interspersed with incidents of personal adventure; also descriptions of 
the Fauna and Flora of Borneo, and a view of the stream ot Chinese migrations 
and settlements. The publishers will be Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

PROFESSOR STERNDALE BENNETT AND M. Orro GoLpscuipr have united in 
setting tue hymus of the “ Lyra Germanica,” translated from the German by 
Miss Winkworth, to music, for use in public and private worship. In addition 
to 120 original tunes, the best tunes have been selected from the collections of 
the German Protestants, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Moravians, and harmonised 
with appropriate hymns. The histories of tamous old tunes will, as far as 
known, be given by the editors in notes. The “ Lyra Germauica,” as a bymn- 
book has been very popular; but, coupled with such music, it is likely to be 
borne to a success far beyond any it has yet experienced. ‘he volume will be 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co. in the course of the present season. 

OF MAKING or HyMN-BOOKs there seems no end, but as every new compi- 
lation secures its circle of readers and admirers there need be no complaint, 
The Rey. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of Shrewsbury School has in the press, 
“ Hymuologia Christiana,” acollection of the best Psalms and Hymns in the 
English language, suitable either for congregational or for private singing, or 
for both; in number about 1500. The Psaims are extracted from many versions, 
oid and new. The Hymns are the partly original, partly translated, work of 
numerous Christian poets from the Reformation to the present day, including 
many which will now appear in print fur the first time. All the Psalms and Hymns 
are arranged under the Christian seasons to which they are adapted, from the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Last Sunday after Trinity; those for morning, 

evening, and the Sabbath appearing, for instance, at the close of the Easter 
Hymns. The volume will be prefaced by historical sketches of Christian 
hymuology and the Christian seasons. 
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Messrs. SmupKIN AND Co. will publish immediately a new edition in two 
volumes, of Mr. Robert Cox’s extensive work on ‘“ The Literature of the 
Sabbath Question, from the Ist Century to the close of the 18th, with a Sketch 
of more Recent Controversies.” 

WE HAVE NOT YET HEARD whether any of our English publishers have con- 
tracted for the right of republication and translation of M. Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les 
Miserables,” the first part of which Messrs. A, Lecroix, Verboeckhoven, and Co., 
of Brussels, are expected to publish in the course of the present month. ‘‘ Les 
Miserables” will appear in three parts, each complete in itself, and respec- 
tively entitled ‘“‘ Fantine,” ‘‘ Cosette et Marius,” and ‘‘ Jean Valjeon.” It is 
reported that 16,0001 has been paid for the copyright of ‘‘ Les Miserables,” 
which has absorbed the best thoughts of M. Hugo during five and twenty years. 

Tue Great New Latin-EnGuisn Dictionary, by the Rev. J. T. White 
and the Rev. J. E. Riddle, is promised by Messrs. Longman and Co., with cer- 
tainty, at the end‘of the present month. It will be contained in one volume of 
2000 pages, but being printed on a thin paper specially prepared for the work, it 
is not expected to prove inconveniently bulky. This dictionary is founded on 
Andrews’s translation of Dr. Freund’s “ Wirterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache,” 
but is no mere revision of it. Almost every article has been rewritten and 
reconstructed on a uniform plan; while entirely new matter, to the extent of 
nearly 500 pages, has been added. The main features of this dictionary are: an 
etymology corrected according to the best writers of this day—a classification 
of the examples quoted under each word according to the constructions found to 
appertain to such word—the correction of wrong interpretations of passages by 
Freund and Andrews, and also, in almost countless instances, of wrong references 
—the quotation of passages proving that Freund and Andrews are frequently 
mistaken when they state that certain words occur only once in the whole range 
of Latin literature—the addition, in numerous instances, of the perfect tenses of 
verbs, the existence of which is denied by Freund and Andrews—together with 
a very large amount of information respecting Ecclesiastical or Patristic Latin, 
gathered from a careful reading of the works of the Latin Fathers. It has been 
the aim of the writers of this dictionary to produce a work which, while it 
embraces the Latinity of every age, shall be as accurate as efforts can make it. 

Mr. JAmes DARLING, the well-known theological bookseller of Little 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, died at his house in Kentish-town, on 
Sunday last, the 2nd March, aged 64. Mr. Darling was born at Newbattle, 
near Edinburgh, in 1798, and was apprenticed as bookseller to Mr. Adam 
Black, the present Member of Parliament for Edinburgh. In 1819 he came to 
London, and took a situation in the shop of Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran, in 
Holborn, at that time one of the largest bookselling firms in town. In 1825 he 
commenced business on his own account in Little Queen-street, in the shop 
which, with extensions, he retained until his death, during the long term of 
thirty-seven years. His customers were chiefly clergymen, and for their con- 
venience, in 1839, he commenced the Metropolitan Library, for circu- 
lation, and opened a reading-room for reference. In 1854 he published his 
** Cyclopedia Bibliographica,” a book of upwards of 1600 pages printed in 
double columns, and containing a list of the works of ‘English theological 
writers of every sect, so far as could be ascertained. The “ Cyclopadia Bio- 
graphica ” was a compilation of immense labour and research, and will remain a 
standard work of reference. In 1859 he published another “ Cyclopzdia,” con- 
sisting of a list of English works on different parts of Scripture, so that a clergy- 
man wishing to know what has been written on any chapter or verse, on 
referring to the ‘Cyclopedia ” would find ranged under each text a list of the 

‘sermons of divines who have treated of it. Mr. Darling brought out several 
works, but his chief trade lay in old and second-hand books of divinity, of which 
he had a large and rare stock. His business will be carried on by his son. 

CANADA.—CorrectTiInG THE PrEss.—The business-men of Toronto held a 
meeting and elected a deputation to wait on the proprietor of The Leader, and 
request him to discharge Mr. Shepard, the fire and fury anti-Yankee editor 
of that journal. The request was complied with. 

AUSTRALIA.—A copy of the first newspaper published at Port Philip i$ 
now displayed in the Exhibition at Melbourne. The Argus says: “It is the 
Melbourne Advertiser of the 5th March, 1838; only twenty-one years ago, and 
this very small, and in every way unique, weekly, sufficed for the wants of the 
reading and business men of the colony—wants now supplied by three daily 
and a host of weekly journals. In the exhibited number of the Advertiser some 
of the difficulties of the proprietor and editor shine out. He says: ‘ We earnestly 
beg the public to excuse this our first appearance, in the absence of the compo- 
sitor who was engaged. We were under the necessity of trusting our first 
number to a Vandemonian youth of eighteen, and this lad only worked at this 
business about a year, from his tenth to his eleventh, 1830 to 1831. Next, the 
honest printer from whom the type was bought has swept up all his old waste 
letter, and called it type; and we, at present, labour under many wants; we 
even have not as much as pearl-ash to clean the dirty type.’ With the chang- 
ing and improving fortunes of the colony—in which its enterprising publisher 
shared—the Advertiser gave way to the press as it now exists; but the difference 
in the press of 1838 and 1861 may be taken as a fair exemplification of the change 
between the Port Philip of 1838 and the Victoria of 1861. 

At BAULARAT a new daily has been started called the 7ribune. 

We Reacret To OBSERVE that with the number for the month of December 
the publication of the Victorian Agricultural and Horticultural Gazette 
(Geelong) ceases. The Gazette has been in existence for five years. ‘ So large,’ 
says the proprietor, ‘has become the amouut of overdue subscriptions, and so 
enormous the expense of collecting them, that for the present, at any rate, 
we have no alternative.’ ” 

UNITED STATES.—Professor Agassiz has been delivering a course of 
popular lectures in New York on the “ Evidences of Divine Thought in Nature, 
as illustrated in the order of succession of Animal Life in past Geological 
periods,” with the purpose of refuting the opinions advanced by Mr. Darwin in 
his “ Origin of Species.” 

GERMANY.—Jastinus Kerner, the venerable German poet, died at Weins- 
berg, in Wurtemberg, on the 22nd February, peacefully and in the arms of his 
children. He had nearly attained the age of seventy-six. All readers of 
German literature are acquainted with the poetry of Kerner, some of whose 
ballads are peculiarly sweet, simple, and graceful. But Kerner was better known 

to many as a believer in and expounder of revelations of the “ Seeress of Prevorst.”” 











TRADE NEWS. 


PartNersuips DissoLvep.—W. and J. V. Luxmore, Plymouth, printers. 
N. Fawley and J. Wrigley, Ashton-under-Lyne and Manchester, booksellers. 
owe = and R. Wood, West Smithfield, typefounders; as far as regards 
. Wood. 
Pewtress and Co., Gracechurch-street, wholesale stationers. 
Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria-lane, newspaper agents. 
W. Smith and E. E. Holliday, Kingston-upon-Hull, newspaper proprietors. 
H. Shellard and W. Edwards, [yer, Bucks, papermakers, 








Bankrvpts.—Thomas Welsh Gowar, Took’s-court-chambers, Cursitor-street, 
law stationer, March 19, at eleven. 
Rana Withers, Middlesex-place, Hackney-road, bookseller, March 11, at 
three. 

James Bimpson Shuttleworth, New Accrington, Lancashire, bookseller, 
March 10, at twelve. 
a Hopwood, Accrington, Lancashire, letterpress printer, March 12, at 
eleven. 

Last Examrnations.—March 15, J. Cooke, Ipswich, news agent. 

March 13, J. Beadsmoore, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, printer. 

March 27, C. W. West, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, bookbinder. 

March 17, W. Bunton, Banbury, news agent. 





HansArp’s PARLIAMENTARY PAPER-OFFICE.—This old-established office, 
which has existed in Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for nearly half a century, is 
about to be removed to some new premises in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, nearly opposite the Freemasons’ Tavern, where the back premises of the 
new office will communicate directly with the printing offices of Messrs. Hansard 
by Parker-street, Drury-lane, so that both establishments will be united in one, 
The new office will be opened in a few days. 

Tue Compostrors oF EpInsuRGH have, for some time past, been engaged 
in endeavouring to introduce a new and increased scale of prices for book-work, 
the present scale having been in operation for above half a century. We under- 
stand that communications having taken place in a friendly manner with the 
master printers, a new scale of prices has been agreed to, and will come into 
operation on the Ist of April next. The new scale, according to the Scottish 
Typographical Circular, a monthly journal published by the trade, ‘* augments 
the price of the general work at least ten per cent.” This it does by giving 
5d. per 1000 types for ordinary book-work, instead of 44d. as at present; buton 
some descriptions of extra work there will be a slight reduction. We believe it 
is intended to inaugurate the new case scale by a trade dinner. The prices for 
newspaper work have always been higher than those for book-work. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


PAST SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON sold off, on Monday, the 10th of 
February, and four following days, a miscellaneous collection of books from 
various libraries. Among them these may be mentioned: 

Sylvester (J.) Poems; the small editions, as first issued in 1614, with Pieces 
subsequently added in 1615 and 1620. 2/. 3s. 

Ward (E.) History of the Grand Rebellion, in Verse, 3 vols, 1713. 41. 2s, 

Newtoni (Isaaci) Opera Omnia que exstant commentariis illustrabat S. Hors- 
ley, Episcopus Lond. 5 vols. 1782. 8I. 5s. 

Nisbet (Alex.) System of Heraldry, wits Examples of the most considerable 
Scotch Families, 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1722-42, 31, 

Letter (A) sent from a banished Minister of Jesus Christ into the faithful 
Christian flocke in England most necessary and Comfortable to such as be 
burthened with persecucion or heavinesse of mynde for the Gospel and testi- 
monye of Jesu. Prynted at Roane, by Michael Woode, the iiii of Januarye, 
Anno Do. mdliiii (2nd Queen Mary). 22. 7s. 

Chatterton. Eclogues, 1, 2, 3—Godwyn, a Tragedie, and other Poems, with 
a glossary and annotations—Discourse on Bristowe, with drawings—Eallae, a 
Tragycal Enterlude, wrotenn bie Thomas Rowlie, all in Chatterton’s Autograph, 
transcribed 1769—Sermon on Judges ii, 7,in the autograph of Bp. Sherlock. 








2/. 6s. 

Roberts (F.) Mysterie and Marrow of the Bible. 1657. 2/. 16s, 

Morland (S.) History of the Evangelical Churches of the Valleys of Piemont, 
with relation of the Bloudy Massacre, in 1655 to 1658. 1658. 31. 8s. 

Wren (C.) Parentalia; or, Memoirs of the Family of the Wrens, viz., of 
Matthew Bishop of Ely, Christopher Dean of Windsor, but chiefly of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren; portraits and plates. 1750. 32. 10s. 

Dugdale (Sir W.) Antiquities of Warwickshire, edited by W. Thomas, 2 vols. 
1730. 200. 

Houbraken and Vertue, Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, with 
their Lives and Characters, 2 vols, in 1, 108 finely-engraved portraits. 1743-07. 
17/7. 10s. 

Dugdale (Sir Wm.) Monasticon Anglicanum, enlarged by Caley, Bandinel, 
and Ellis, 8 vols., numerous plates by Coney; large paper copy of the first 
edition, in cloth, uncut, imp. size. 1817. 211. 

Bodenham (J.) Belvederi, or the Garden of the Muses, a fine copy of the 
rare first edition, but wants four leaves “To the Reader.” Hugh Astley, 160). 
71. 78. 

Primer. This Prymer of Sarysbury is sét out a long without any serching, 
with many Prayers and Goodly Pictures in the Matyns of our Lady, And be 
newly emprynted at Rouen; black letter. 9/7. 10s. 

Primer. The Prymer in Englyshe and in Latyn is newly corrected this pre 
sente yere of our Lorde mececexxxviii, black and red letter; The Pystles and 

Gospels in Englyshe, black letter. Imprynted at Londan in Flete Strete by 
me Roberte Redman (1538). 107. 

Taylor (John, the Water Poet), All the Workes of John Taylor the Water 
Poet; the Roxburghe copy. 1630. 10/. 5s. 

The sale realised 928/. 4s. 6d. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

Anyx—A Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language, with Selections from the best Auth 
Prose and Verse. By Dr. Ahn. Translated from the 10th original German edit. by Henri 
Van Laun. 12mo cl 3s6d._ Triibner and Co m 

Auison—The Improvement of Society and Public Opinion. By A. Alison, Esq. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 8vocl3s6d. Nichols " 

Arpra—The Ambulance Surgeon ; or, Practical Observations on Gunshot Wounds. By P.L 
Appia, M.D. Edited by T. W. Nunn and A. M. Edwards, F.R.S.E. Fep 8vo cl 6s. A. ane 
C. Black - 

ARRIVABENE—An Epoch of my Life. Memoirs of Count John Arrivabene, with Documents 
and Notes and Six Original Letters of Silvio Pellico. Translated from the Original, wi? 
Notes. By C. Arrivabene. Cr 8vocl7s6d. L. Booth aces 

Anerpeeerer (The) of a Working Man, Edited by Hon. Eleanor Eden. Fep8vo cl Ip 1s. 

R. Bentley e 

Sasa ee in the History of a Shilling. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. Fep 8vo cl is. 
8. W. Partridge. Sy 

BaLrour—Two Christmas D- ys; The Christmas Box; and How Three of my Neigh outs 
Kept Christmas. By Mrs}C. L. Balfour. 12mocils. S, W. Partridge Ss bekdiat 

SALFOUR—The Wanderings ¢f a Bible. By Clara Lucas Balfour. 12mo cl ls. S. W. Partr 1g” 

Bate—A Memoir of Captain W. Thornton Bate, R.N. By the Rev. John Baillie. Srd edi 
with large additions. 12mo cl3s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co as ca 

BaxTER—The Saints Everlasting Rest. By R. Baxter. Abridged by Benjamin Fawcets 
M.A. Royal l8mocl2s6d. W. Tegg . - 

BENTLE! Critica Sacra. Notes on the Greek and Latin Text of the New Testament, t3'3 

tracted from the Bentley MSS., in Trinity College Library. With the Abbé Raloma 

Collation of the Vatican Codex B. A Specimen of Bentley's intended Edition, ane 9. 

account of his Collations. Edited, with the permission of the Master and Seni.) 

by Authur Ayres Ellis, M.A. With an Appendix containing Six Letters of Bentley. © 
cl Bell and Daldy 
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Besser—Christ, the Life of the World: Biblical Studies on the Eleventh to the Twenty- 
first Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Rudolph Besser, D.D. Translated from the 
German by M. G. Huxtable. Cr 8vo cl 6s, (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) Hamilton 


and Co 

BorbeN—Ministers of Health: Sketches Mystic and Moral. 
12mo cl 1s 6d common edit, 2s 6d fine edit. Lemére 

BrowN—Hore Subsecive. By John Brown, M.D. New edit in 1 vol post 8vo el 7s 6d. 
Edmonston and Douglas 

BunyaN—The Pilgrim's ee 
js 6d. J. Nelson and So 

BreN—The Lessons of my Poems: a Book for Amateur Agriculturists; being an Introduction 
to Farm Practice, in the Culture of Crops, the Feeding of Cattle, Management of the 
Dairy, Poultry and Pigs, and in the Keeping 3 of Farm-work Records. By Robert Scott 
Burn. Fep 8vo cl 6s. Lockwood and Co 

CAMBRIDGE ¢ he) Year-Book and University Almanack for 1862. Edited by William White. 
Cr 8vo cl limp, 2s 6¢. Macmillan and Co 

CooxE—A Manual of Botanic Terms. By M. C. Cooke. Illustrated. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. 
R. Hardwicke 

CrokER—Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. By T. Crofton Croker, 
Esq. New and complete edit. Edited by T. Wright, M.A.. &c. Cr8voclss. W. Tegg 

DEEPER WRONG (The); or, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. Written by Herself. 
Edited by L. Maria Child. Cr 8vo cl 8séd. W. Tweedie 

DE Quincy—Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey. By Thomas De Quincey. Illustrated. (De Quincey’s Works, VoL IL) Cr 8vo 
cl 4s 6@. A. and C. Black 

Drew—A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a copious collection of Examples, 
&e. For the use of Schools and Students in the Universities. By the Rev. W. H. Drew, 
M.A. 2nd edit cr 8vo cl 4s 6¢. Macmillan and Co 

Fatuer’s Coming Home: a Tale. By the Author of “ Village Missionaries.” Ilustrated. 
Fep 8vo cl 3s. T. Nelson and Sons 

Sosa ary: a Lecture. By Wm. Fitzgerald, D.D. 12moswd 3d. Hodges, Smith, 
and 

Foxton—The F peated and the ‘People. 
Triibner and 

Pg AM of Chemistry. By Leopold Gmelin. Vol. I.: Cohesion, Adhesion, <c. 
&c. Translated by Henry Watts, B.A. 2nd edit revised, 8vo cl 10s 6¢. Harrison 

GoopMaN—Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy. By Margaret Goodman. New edit 
fep svo cl 386d. Smith, Elder, and Co 

HANDBOOK of ae cocipe including Cookery, &c. Fep 8voclls. Cassell and Co 

HaNpDBOOK of Travel: Talk. New Edit revised. 18mocl 3s 6d. J. Murray 

History of the Early Church from the First Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nice. 
For the use of Young Persons. By the Authorof “Amy Herbert."’ 2nd edit fep 8vo cl 
4s 6d. Longman and Co 

Kevr—Wild Dayrell: a B dography of a Gentleman Exile. By John Kemp. 2nd edit post 
8vo cl 7s 6d. Longman and Co 

Kirrisc—Eler nentary Treatise on Sails and Sailmaking. 6th edit. By Robert Kipping, 
N.A. Illustrated. 12mo cl swd 2s 6d C. Wilson 

Lessons in Spanish, containing a complete view of the I dioms of the Language, &c. Revised 
by the Editor of the “ Popular Educator.”” 12mo cl 3s 6d. Cassell and Co 

Lytron—The Disowned. By Sir Edward Bulwer Ly tton. Vol. New Library Edit. 12mo 
el5s. W. Blackwood and Sons 

MacraE—The Scripture Law of Marriage, with reference to the Prohibited Degrees. By 
John Macrae. 2nd edit Svo swd 1s, cloth 1s 6d. (W. P. Nimmo, Edinburgh) Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co 

a of Political Economy with some of their applications to Social Philosophy. 
By John S. Mil). 2 vols., 5th edit §vo cl 30s. Parker and Son 

OaTs—The Factory Acts. including the Bleach and Dyeworks Act, the Lace Factories Act, 
&c, with Forms and Index. By Henry C. Oats. 12mo cl 7s 6d. Stevens 

ParDoN—A Handbook of Billiards, with the Theory of the Side Stroke, the Rules of the 
Game, and a Chapter on Bagatelle. By G. F. Pardon. Iliustrated. (Routledge’s Six- 
penny Handbooks). 1Smo bds 6d. Routledge and Co 

Prince Consort—The Late Prince C onsort : teminiscences of his Life and Character. By 
the Rev. J. H Wilson. Post 8voclls. 8S. W. Partridge 

PrrpE—Biographical Outlines of English alisha. By David Pryde, M.A. For the use of 
Schools. Post 8vocl2s. (Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh) Simpkin. Marshall and Co 

RIcKETTS—The Crawfords: a Tale. By Caroline Rickets. Fep 8vocl5s. L. Booth 

Scotr—The Dream of a Life; or, Modern First Love. sy Lady Scott. 3 vols post Svo cl 
8ls 6d. Saunders, Otley, and Co 


3y the Rev. Henry Boyden. 


3y John Bunyan. With coloured illustrations. 1$mo cl 


sy Frederick J. Foxton, A.B. 8vo swd 1s 6d. 
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YOUND ‘SHOULDERS, “Stooping Habits, 


) and Deformities are prevented and cured by c pot AND. | E ATING'S 
sa ay LER’S IMPROVED CHEST EXPANDING BRACES, for K x5 
HE ALE of CH ARGES for both sexes of allages. They strengthen the vo A ; é 
relieve pains in the chest and back, and are especially re- | to pnimonary disorders, including consumy 
commended to children, for assisting the growth and produc- 


and stays. From 8s. 6d. 64, Berners-street, Oxford-street, } 


RAMPTON’ S PILL of HEAL TH.— | Prep: 


is excellent family medicine is the most effective remedy 
stion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, 


Covcus. WHoorrng-coven, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIs, | loss of appetite, drowsiness, 









FEVER, AGUEF, DipTHERIA, Hy 
Spasms, CoLic, RENAL and UTE 
relieved by a dose of 
CHLORODYNE 
(Trade mark), 
Discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
M.R.C.S.L., ex-Army Medical Staff. 

The question asked by invalids, families. and households 

is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 


A, RHEUMATISM, DIARRHEA, 


better adi aanee. 
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} all obstructions, the distres 
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} For FEMALES, these 
| with the sex, depression of 


1 inv. 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the | affections, blotches, pimples and sallowness of the skin, and | sick headache » all 5 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory | give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion. a 
Observe, “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, London,” upon 

Chlorodyne is a liquid, taken in drops according to age. It | the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the genuine 
invariably relieves pain of whatever kind: creates a calm, | medicine. Price ls. 14d. and 2s. § 


ofthe invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 


refreshing sleep : allavs irritation of the nervous system when | medicine vendors. 
all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or | 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tole a. 


ight of the Or: 


Its value in saving life in infancyis not easily estimated; a | , L 
few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent cal L I G rH T- B R O W N Cc 0 De L 1 Vv ER 





E DISEASES, are immediately | or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be | 


SONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are sut 

giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising | 
a flow of blood to the head, should never be | 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 
carried off by their timely use. 
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ScMMER Songs for Winter Days. By the Author of the “ Alphabet of Flow ” Tilust 
a 1 Cot riowers. LUST 
T Re <p Aor » canvas (Cheap Edition) ls. Rk vutle ige and Co ‘ ae. 
ALES Illustrating Church History: England. Vol. L Early Period. Fep 8v 5 
My and J. Parker praetintchintbinntodie te, 
EMPLE Bar. A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. Vol 4. 8yv 3 6 
Ward and Lack a . ers. e 0 cl 5s 6d. 
WELIS—Poetry for Repetition. Edited by the Rev. H. Twells, M.A. 
2s 6d. Longman and Co. 
U NwiN—Traini ng School Reader. By W. J. Unwin, M.A. First B 
U 8vo cl 9d. Second Division post 8vo cl ls. Longman an 
NwiN—Training School Reader. Edited by W. J. Uawin. Second Book. Divisio 
andtwo. Post 8vo ells each. Longman and Co. 7 ——n 
WANDERINGS Over Bible Lands and Seas. by the 1es of the 
Christian Life.” Tllustrated. Post $vo cl 4¢67. T. i 
Wak and Peace. A Tale of the Retreat from Caubul. 
and Sons 
Wuart is Good Iron, and How is it tobe Got? 8voswdls. John Murray 
WiLson—Our Moral Wastes, and How to Reclaim the n. By tne Rev. J. H. Wilso 
( et > Vid. uson., 2 
edit 12mo clis. 8. W. Partridge . ; = 
Yacut Sailor (The): a Treatise on Practical Yachtsmanshi 
are-issue of Yarns for Green Hands. By Vanderduke 








4th edit royal 18mo cl 
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2 FRENCH. 
3ARGES—Papyrus é¢ araméen appartenant au Musée 
analysé pour la ere fois; par ’abbé J. J. L. rg 
bonne. 4. 39p.et2pl Paris 
CHERBONNEAU—Nouvelles observations sur le dialecte arabe de Il’ Algérie 
bonneau. 8. 35 p. Paris 
DANTE ALIGHIERI—La Divine comédie de Dante Al 
pagnée de notes par Pier-Angelo Fiorentino. 7e éd 
JANNETTAZ—Histoire naturelle. Les Oiseaux; par Ed. Jan 
Kor AN (le)—Traduction nouvelle faite sur le texte arabe p ar M. Kasimirski terprete dela 
légation francaise en Perse. Nouvelle édition, entitre hana revue et corrigée; augmentée 
de notes, commentaires et d'unindex. 18, xxxi p. Paris. 5fr50c 
Lapzvéze—Hlistoire de France. Des Deux dynasties Carlovingienne et Angey rine; par le 
comte de Ladevéze. 8 547p. Paris. 5fr 
LA VILLEMARQUE (de).—Myrdhinn, ou l’Enchanteur Merlin, son hi ceuvres, son in- 
a porn par le vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué, membre tut. 2édit. 18 
i.-443 p. Paris 


a ARD—Les Gauloises, recueil de chansons et de contes en vers; par Hippolyte Maignand. 
18. xXv-452 p. Paris a si 

QUELQUES Lettres de Louis XIV. et des princes de sa famille. ie 1713. 12. 80p. Paris 

SrcrGgeon—Un Sermon pour tout le monde. Sermon par le R. C, H reon. Traduit de 
l'anglais par le traducteur de Solennel avertissement. Gr. 18. 39 p. oulouse. 20¢ 
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GERMAN. 

Apre RABREBE eben ha-eser (de mulieribus.) ParsIIl. libri Schulchan Ar: 
tariis septem. (In hebr. Sprache.) 2 Voll. Fol. 6878S. Berlin 

Drevitz, Th., Geschichts-Kalender. Gr.8 3108S. Berlin 

GENTHE, Dr. Herm., die Windgottheiten bei den indogermanischen Vilkern. Eine 
log. Abhandlg. Gr. 4 168. Memel, 1861 

HARMONIELEHRE m. besonderer Riicksicht auf das W: 
Tonart zuin Gebrauch f. Lehrer a. Lernende darge 
bassbeispiele zur Uebg. im Aussetzen e. Generalbass 
203 S. Dresden 

: Frdr., griechische u. rémische Metrologie. G 327 S. 

SNBERG, J. M., Archivalber! iib. * das Best 

shte in Hamburg g. 1861. Gr. 4. 1238. I 

N-ALMANACH, Schlesischer, f. 1862. Hrsg. vor n Schles. Dichterkr chen zu Breslau. 

186 8. Breslau 

NACHRICI HTEN, astron omische, begriindet v. H. C. Scl 
56 u. 57 Bd. od. Nr. 1821—1368. Mit Beilagen u. Abbild 

Prato, Katharina, die siiddeutsche Kiiche = uf ihrem ges 
sicht. d. Thee’s f. Anfi igerinnen s ywie os. Kie 
tend verb. u. verm. Aufl. Gr. 8 6238 

REINSBERG-DURINGSFELD, O. Frhr. v 

ZvucKERMANN, Dr. B., iib. talmudische 
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arrest convulsions, cure whooping-cough, spasms, and fiatus | OLL, red. Means of 
at once. Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout 13 stamps his 
boayenn invalids it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheuma- | the world as the safest, speediest, and most po i Complaints, 
m, gout, &c. It soothes the weary achings of consumption, remedy for Surgeon “the 

s the soreness of the chest, cough. and expectoration, | constcwPTIoy, CHRONIC BR yusness. 
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and cures all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, pai- | 
pitation, &c. It checks diarrheea, alvine discharges, or spasms THE SKIN, RICKETS, 
and colics of the intestines, &c. ALL SCROFUI 
The extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. | 
J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, by the medical profession, 
hospitals, dispensaries—civil, military, and naval—and fami- 
8 especially, guarantees that this statement of itsextreme | Sir HENRY MARSH, Ba 
importance and value is a Lona fide one, and worthy the atten- | to the Queen in Ireland.— 
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Most perfectly satisfied with the results.”’ 


J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford: “It is without doubt | 
the most valuable and certain anodyne we have 


ANVILLE, F.R.S., 


completely cured me of diarrhea.” 


, | the Pale Oil 
From G. V. Ripovt. Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “As an } 


Nery remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it ex- | 
tremely valuable.” 


ofAv TION. —Beware of spurious compounds. or imitations | 
Che hlorodyne.”” Dr. Browne placed the recipe for making 
lorodyne”’ in the hands of Mr. Davenport ONLY; conse- capsuled and 1 
ently there can be no other manufacturer. The genuine pant peas NC sag AN POSSIBLY 
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cholic, with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous, } Light Browr Cod Liver Oil in preference to any 
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is sold | Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or un sightly ligatures are 
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, wiTHouT | MOSELY’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
respectable | Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 
to use, preventing the necessity of Extraction. Consultations, 
and every information, free. Charges unusually moderate. 
| Success ae ed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 
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and Various 


rice 3d. 
HE ANGLO-ROMAN 


BATH:”" its History, Proper Con struction, 
Uses. With numerous examples. By FRANCIS DRAKE, 
Architect. 


____ Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Just published, in 1 vol. price 6s. 


DAM BEDE. By GEORGE ELIOT. 
To be followed by Uniform Editions of 
THE MILL ON TH# FLOSS. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
SILAS MARNER. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OOKS for SAL E.—Encyclopedia | 

Britannica, Seventh "Edition, 21 vols., half russia, 102. | 
Art Union Journal, complete, 1839 to June i861, subscribers’ 
copy, 101. Knight's English Encyclopedia, complete, halt | 
morocco, 12/. Priestley's Works, 25 vols., calf, fine copy, 7/. 
another, boards, 5/. Penny Cyclopsdia, 27 vols., cloth, 4. 4s. 
Pictorial Shakespeare, original edition, 8 vols , 47. 101., &c., &e. 
Catalogue gratis. Libraries purchased. Apply to’ THOMAS 
MILLAKD, 70, Newgate-street, City. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF BOOK GRANTS BY THE 
OMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
HOSE CLE 





2RGY and MAN AGERS of 

SCHOOLS who are * Members” of the National Society 
are informed that they can now be supplied at the DEPO- 
SITORY with any BOOKS, MAPS, or APPARATUS, for- 
merly on the Catalogue of the Committee of Conncil on 
Education, at a reduction of not less than 25 per cent, from 
the ordinary retail prices. 

Orders, with remittances in payment, should be addressed 
to “THE SUPERINTENDENT," National Society's Depository, 
Westminster. 
7 y rn r 

FOyt, LICHFIELD.—VESTRY HALL, 

MILE-END.---THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 
4d., contains: Fine Engraving of the Font, Lichfield Cathe- 
dral; Explorations: Pheenician Art; Fine View of Vestry 
Hiall, Mile-end; Full Account of the Large Hotels in London ; 
Workmen from Abroad; Art; National Memorial; Sanitary 
Matters; Workmen's Dwellings; The Thames Embankment; 
Railway Tunnelling; Ornamental Burnt Woodwork; The 
Soane Museum; Proposed Site for the National Memorial; 
Stained Glass; School-building News; Provincial News; 
Church-building News, c.---Office, 1, York-street, Covent- 
Garden ; and all Booksellers. 


In Weekly Numbers, price One Penn nny, and i in 2 Monthly Parts, 


HE WORKMAN’S FRIEND: a Magazine 
of Instructive and Entertaining Reading for the | People. 
Conducted by CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D., assisted by a 
large Staff of Popular Writers. 
Part L, just published, contains: 
I, 


No. 
Our Intentions. By the Edit “1 
The late Prince Consort. Dit 
The Charing-cross Lattice-gii ier Railway Bridge. 

ham Robinson, Esq. 

The Lords of Labour: a Poem. 
One of the Million: the Story of a Life. Chaps. L—XL 
Thoughts on Education. By the Rev. John Anderson. 
Elsinore and Copenhagen. Ty the Rev. George Gilfillan. 
Incidents in the Life of an Old Fusileer. 
The Gleeman: a Poem. By Mrs. T, K. Hervey. 


By Den- 





3v James Macfarlan. 


1 


Rit 
Our Periodical. By Hugh Barcli iy, LL.D. 
The First Word ¥ the Seed if you wanta. Crop. By John G. 
Macvicar, D.! 
The Workman's Epitap! 1: a Poem. By Patrick Scott. 
Cottage Ambition. By the Rev. James Murray. 
Flowers among Thorns: a Poem. By Mrs. Roseburgh. 
No. HL 
The Amesfield Beech; or, Work and Trust. 
Chaps. 
Coloured Clothes. sv S. C. Rochat, Esq. 
The Past: a Poem. Ly the Rev. John Anderson. 
Anecdotes of the Bench and the Bar.—No. I. The Bench. j 
Keep at a Distance. 
No. IV. 
by Denhain Robinson, Esq 


vem. By Je ames Macfarlan. 
‘ By Ellen Emina Guthrie. No. I. 


By Ethel. 


Through a Pipe. 
A Letter trom the Wild 
Sketches trom Scottis 
Astronomical Gossip. Introd uctory. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 23, Paternoster-row ; and sold 
by all B ookselle rs. 


“Now Re: ady, ir n One Volume, 4to., and one > Part of Atlas, in 
‘olio, price 3 4. 4s. 
THE SECOND DIVISION OF 


' 

YESULTS of a SCIENTIFIC MISSION | 
to INDIA and HIGH ASIA. By HERMANN, 

ADOLPHE, and ROBERT DE SCHLAGINTWEIT; under- 

‘taken between the years 1854 and 1853, by Order of the Court | 

of Directors of the Honourable East India Company. 

The Work will corsist of Nine Volumes of Scientific Text, 
and of an Atlas, in Three Volumes Folio, containing Views 
and Maps, with explanatory Letterpress. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has been most graciously 
pleased to accept the Dedication of the Atlas. | 

The Second Volume of the great work of the Brothers 
Schlagintweit, which is now ready, contains the Hypsometry | 
of India and Central Asia sat scientific importance of | 
this portion of their investig satio ns is best seen from the cir- 
cumstance that it gives the hight of no less than 3495 points, 
1113 of which have been for the first time calculated by the 
Authors. 

The Atlas accompanying this Second Division of the Letter- | 
ress contails, besides five great Landscape Pictures, seven 
rofiles of the most important Mountain Ranges of India and | 

Central Asia, which are in direct reference to and illustration 
of the Text. An Appendix is added, which gives information | 
on the recovery of the lost Diaries of Adolphus Schiagintweit, 
and their contents. 

The first Division or Volume (Text in 4to., Atlas in fulio) to 
be had at the price of 41. 4s, 

















Iniencing Subscribers may obtain Prospectuses, and every | 


information required, of the “Publishers, 
TriisNeR and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 830, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 


Lae on the DANUBE and the 

ADRIATIC; or, Contributions to the Modern History 
of Hungary and Transylvania, Dalmatia = Croatia, Servia 
and Bulgaria. By A. A. PATON, F.R.G. 

“ We never came across a work which more conscientiously 
and accurately does exactly what it professes to do.”"— 
Spec tator. 

“The interest of these volumes lies partly in the narrative 
of travel they contain, and partly in the stores of information 
onal! kinds of subjects with which they abound." —Sa/urday 
Reriew 

“The work is written in a pleasant and readabie style, and 
will be a necessary companion for travellers through the 
countries of which it treats.""—Liferary Gazette. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


The PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD 
DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vois 
with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

**4 very amusing chronicle. That it will be read with 
curiosity we cannot doubt.”"—Athenceum. 

“This diary has intrinsic interest. apart from the taste 
and intelligence of the writer. It abounds in anecdote.’”’-— 
Examiner. 

“This Diary is well worth reading, and may obtain con- 
siderable popularity. The writer’s position gave him the 


| entrée into circles more talked of than known; and his ob- 


servations are marked by good sense and shrewdness.""— 


Globe. 


DOWN SOUTH;; or, an Englishman’s Expe- 
rience at the Seat of War in America. By 8S. P. DAY, 
Esq., Special Correspondent of the Morning Herald. 
2 vols. With [{llustrations, 21s. 

* There cannot be a doubt that * Down South ’ will be read 
with avidity, and that the facts it relates, and the opinions 
it offers, will have an immense influence in forming and 
maintaining a correct notion of the actual bearing and state 
of American affairs among ourselves. Not the least valuable 
portion of the book is that which gives sketches of the 
leading men of the Southern party.” —Afessenger. 


RED, WHITE, and BLUE; and Sketches 
of Military Life. By the Author of “* Flemish Interiors,” 
&c. 3vols. With Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 

“The information the author conveys, and the lively and 
graphic style in which he writes, wil! secure the attention 
both of military readers and civilians. Many interesting 
anecdotes are recorded, and the general public will find in 
these pages a considerable amount of entertainment.”— 
Sun. 


FRENCH WOMEN of LETTERS. By 


JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie.” 2 vols. 21s. 

*‘ Miss Kavanagh's book is a very good one. It will obtain 
not only # popular success, but also a permanent place in 
the library of the literary student.”"—£zaminer. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 
from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and Fellow Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. 
2 vols. 8yo. with Portraits. 30s. bound. 

“Mr. Thornbury’s work must not only be considered as the 
very best he has ever written, but as a valuable addition to 
our artistic biography.'’—Spectator. 

* Henceforward nobody can have any excuse for reopening 
this subject. Mr. Thornbury has collected a mass of infor- 





} mation larger in quantity and fuller in detail than ‘Turner's 


uncommunicative and secretive character could have jus- 


| titled any one in expecting.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


‘TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. By 


FREDRIKA BREMER, Translated by MARY HOWITI. 

2 vols. 2ls. 

“This work is a good specimen of what travels should be 
—intelligent, unaffected, and giving exact impressions. The 
whole book bears the impress ot individuality, and the 
author’s own enjoyment is conveyed to the reader with a 
vividness not often attained.” —Athencum. 


MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, 

MOTHER of NAPOLEON IIL. 2 vols. 21s. 

“This book furnishes a biography of the beautiful and 
unhappy Queen more satisfactorily than any we have yet 
met with. Besides the main subject of the volumes and the 
interesting notices they contain of Louis Napoleon's child- 
hood and youth, they afford us glimpses of many of the 
celebrities of tue Empire and the Restoration.”"—Daily Vews. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES 


NAPIER, K.C.B. With his Correspondence. By Major- 
General ELERS NAPIER, 2 vols. with Portrait, 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
tor 1862; under the Especial Patronage of Her MAJESTY. 
Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 3ist Edition, 1 vol. 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

*» The readiest, the most useful, and exactest, of modern 
works on the suvject.""— Spectator. 

ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. Illus- 
trated by JoHN GILBERT. Price 5s. bound Forming the 
New Volume of Hurst and BLACKETTI’s STANDARD 
Lipgary of CHEAP LDIrioNs OF PoPpCLAR MODERN Wonks. 

* Ad2ie’ is one of Miss Kavanagh's happiest delineations. 
The whoie work is admirable and full of talent.”"—Ltterary 


“THE NEW NOVELS. 
| PASSAGES in the LIFE of a FAST 


YOUNG LADY. By Mrs. GREY, Author of “ Lhe 
Gambler’s Wife,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


| The LAST of the MORTIMERS. 


Author of “* Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 
“A charming book; simple, quaint, and fresh. It is a 
novel comme tl y en @ peu, and will gu far to sustain the re- 
putation of the author of * Margaret Maitland.’ "—Athenaum, 


By the 


|THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 
4 ata — of “Recollections of a Fox- 


*‘ There is plenty of stirring interest in this novel to make 
it generally acceptable, particularly to those readers who 
enjoy manly sports.” —d/essenger’. 


WHICH DOES SHE LOVE? By 
COLBURN MaYNE. 3 vols. 
“A thoughtful, high-toned novel.” — Post. 
*“ An exceedingly interesting story.""—Observer. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
S.C. HALL. 2 vols. {in March, 


THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 


Just ready, 













Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 

Apasiatel seene eof Angling and Fishin 

By TWESt gu gling g Literature. 

Orders sbould ey aM at once to the Fre.p Office, 346, Strand, 

PRE. SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 

small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 

FIELD Office. Price 1s. 

Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 

sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 

Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6a. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 














ls. sewed; or, 1s. 62 cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map an¢ 
Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter. 


Just published, 1s. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 Mon- 
archs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME, 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index, 
and Questionsat end ofeach Chapter. By EDWARD FARR. 
ls. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children of 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as * Rome,” 
ls. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
By Miss CORNER. With Map, new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each Chapter, Is. sewed; ls. 6d. cl 


The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 
Histories fur School and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful desciiptions of the manners, 
comestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 
epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 4s. 6d. bound.  Fifty-seventh Thousand. New 
Edition, with Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events 
of English History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 23. 64 
bound. ‘Thirteenth Thousand. Plates, Maps, Chronologica 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 67. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Indes 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6¢. 
bound. Pilates, Map, Chronological Table and Index 
Twentieth Tnuusand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index 
kifteenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions. 3s. 6d, Map of the Empire, and Chronologica! 
‘lable and Index. Twentieth Thousand. 

** Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, ani 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of great 
worth, and might be read with advantags by multitudes 0 
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